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STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY (THE GLACIER 
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I. COLLABORATIVE GROUP METHODS 
IN A WAGE NEGOTIATION SITUATION 


Part One: Case Study 


ELLIOTT JAQUES 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


This paper is the first of a series of communications which will appear in 
Human Relations reporting aspects of a programme of intensive field studies 
in industrial sociology initiated in April 1948 by the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations in collaboration with the Glacier Metal Company. The 
research is part of a more general programme of industrial studies approved 
by the Human Factors Panel of the Committee on Industrial Productivity, 
and administered through the Medical Research Council, but no responsibility 
attaches to either of these official bodies for material used or statements made 
in this or subsequent papers. 

The work to be described has two central and interdependent aims: one, 
that of studying in some depth the psychological and social forces affecting the 
group life, morale, and productivity of a single industrial community ; the 
other, that of developing more effective ways of resolving tension within and 
between groups, an of overcoming resistance and hence facilitating agreed 
and desired social change. The collaborative methods to be described were 
selected as a means of approaching both these goals, it being anticipated that, 
just as in other clinical work, the demonstration of a capacity to help in an 
independent professional role with the resolution of day-to-day problems 
would provide access to the more deeply buried and painful sources of disturb- 
ance in group life for which help would in turn be e d. 

One of the first matters agreed with the company’s Works Council at 
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the start of the project was a publications policy consistent with the collabor- 
ative relationship under which all reports would be jointly prepared and 
agreed with the people concerned, and only made public after approval by 
the Council. This policy, made possible by the existence of a central repre- 
sentative body, was sought by the Research Team and not imposed by the 
company, it being assumed that where the work of the project was successful 
in assisting the resolution of group problems there would be no difficulty in 
publication ; and conversely, any differences arising over publication would 
indicate that the problems on which our assistance had been sought were 
insufficiently worked through, and hence were not ready to be written up. 

In line with this policy, the present article was drafted by the author, sub- 
mitted to the management, supervisory, and workers’ representatives con- 
cerned, and modified and revised in the course of discussions with them. 
Rather than hindering publication, this procedure has ensured the invaluable 
assistance of those who knew the situation best, and whose help in achieving 
a properly balanced account of events is gratefully acknowledged; and 
although much of the material to follow describes the behaviour of individuals 
who will be recognizable to those who know the firm, publication has been 
made possible because many of the problems described have either been more 
or less resolved, or are on their way to being worked through. 


THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY 


Beginning as a small metallurgical firm at the turn of the century, the 
Glacier Metal Company has grown during the last fifty years into a leadin 
specialist firm in the light engineering trade. It is concerned exclusively wi 
the development and manufacture of plain bearings, and is the largest supplier 
of such products in Europe, employing some 1,800 people in two main 
factories and two small service stations. Of these about 1,350 are employed 
in the London factory (with which this project is mainly concerned) situated 
in Alperton, one of the outer suburbs of the north-west industrial region. 

The London factory is a fairly modern works with its own foundry ; the 
production departments are supported by a series of technical departments 
reflecting an advanced conception of production engineering, budgetary con- 
trol, and research development. There is an up-to-date personnel department, 
medical office with X-ray and physiotherapy, canteens, and a sportsfield. 

The present management which took over full control in 1939 has intro- 
duced many of the modern methods in progressive management and human 
relations, and the firm now has a wide reputation for its social policies. As 
a result of these developments the quality of group relations and morale has 
steadily improved over the past ten years, and the factory is now regarded 
at all levels as a very satisfactory place at which to work. This gains added 
significance from the fact that before 1939 the firm had a poor reputation in 
the local community, and is still considered a “ black spot ” by many outside 
who are unaware of the radical changes which have successfully taken place. 
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The joint consultative structure, introduced in 1941, is built up from Shop 
Committees, which are bodies of five to fifteen, elected by shops to represent 
the employees in taking up local matters with shop management. Each shop 
also elects one to three representatives to sit on a higher body, the Works 
Committee, representing all operatives. For election to the Committee, 
membership of an official trade union is required. The Works Committee 
in turn elects nine of its twenty-seven members to meet with nine management 
representatives in the Works Council, which has become a policy-making 
body on many aspects of company life. 

The company is a joint stock company with an issued share capital of 
£389,500. Dividends to shareholders have been held constant at 74 per cent 
for a number of years, and, in line with the company’s written policy, the 
high profitability has been turned to technical and social improvements and 
increases in the wage and salary levels. The rates of pay in the company 
are at about the average of other comparable factories in the district. 

Although trade unionism is not completely established, trade union leaders 
are also the leaders in the joint consultative developments, and the unions 
have been gaining steadily. A great deal of work has gone on over the past 
two years between management and union officers, and a new plan has now 
emerged which attempts to integrate the best features of the traditional trade 
union set-up and the company’s representative system ; a ballot on whether 
or not to introduce this plan will shortly be held. 

The Glacier Project began in April 1948, when the Tavistock Institute 
approached the company with the suggestion that the two organizations 
should collaborate in a study of industrial morale. This was arranged only 
after three months’ careful appraisal by all concerned of the issues involved, 
during which management, supervisors, and workers alike gave independent 
consideration to the matter in a number of meetings. 

Final agreement, obtained only after the workers had taken the matter up 
to national level in the trade union movement, came through the Works 
Council, as the body generally representative of all interests in the com- 
pany, and it is to this body that the project is responsible. The Works 
Council set up a Project Sub-committee, composed of two management 
and three workers’ representatives, to plan the project with the Research 
Team. 

The following terms of reference were jointly drawn up and published 
in the factory: 

(a) The Tavistock Team is responsible to and reports to the Works Council. 

(b) The Works Council has delegated a Project Sub-committee which together 
with the Tavistock Team will plan the programme and development of the 
Glacier Project. 

(c) It is not the intention of the project that the Tavistock Team should gather 
secret information. The only material that can be of any value is information 
which is public and can be reported. 

(d) Where any individual or group suggests a topic of study for the Tavistock 
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Team to look at, this -hall only be done with the general approval of those 

likely to be concerned by the results. 

(e) All suggestions or requests will go to the Project Sub-committee which will 
consider them with the Tavistock Team. A member or members of the 
Tavistock Team, with, as occasion demands, a member of the Project Sub- 
committee will then explore the matter. 

(f) Any work done will be carried out under the following conditions : 

(i) Tavistock to act only in an advisory capacity. The Team is not here 
to solve problems for Glacier. They may, however, be able to help 
with the continuing development of methods for getting a smoother 
organization. 

(ii) Nothing will be done behind anyone’s back. No matter will be dis- 
cussed unless representatives of the group are present or have agreed to 
the topic being raised. 

(iii) The Tavistock Team will maintain professional confidence and will 
collaborate with those concerned in reporting back to the Project Sub- 
committee. 

These principles meant that the Research Team would work with any 
section of the company at its request, but would only consider problems 
internal to the particular group and would most definitely not discuss indi- 
viduals or groups not present. The Research Team would help with any 
problems, but not act as purveyors of confidential information. 

A variety of sub-projects, which have continued over periods of from one 
to two years, have been undertaken at their request with a number of sections 
of the company, including; Works Council; Works Committee ; top 
management ; superintendents: management and union representatives ; 
three shop committees ; and management, supervision, and workers in three 
departments. 


THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT SUB-PROJECT 


The present paper is a case report of events which occurred in the Service 
Department between January and June of 1949. In it I propose to describe 
the use and further elaboration of collaborative group methods, which I have 
outlined in a previous paper (1), in assisting management and workers in this 
department to work through a range of morale problems concerned with a 
proposed changeover from a piece-rate to an hourly wage method of payment. 
In the process, we shall have the opportunity to examine some aspects of the 
problem of motivation and social relations in work. 

In a subsequent article we shall present a preliminary evaluation of the 
results of this work as seen one year later, an analysis of the methods used, 
and a discussion of certain theoretical points arising out of these findings 
pertaining to group behaviour and inter-group relations. 





1 Members of the Research Team who ene in this part of the sub-project were A. K. Rice and 
and Miss R. Carey, research fellows. 
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Studies in the Social Development of an Industrial Community 


The Nature of the Problem 


The Service Department is similar to a small company. It is a relatively 
independent unit engaged mainly in repair work with subsidiary manufacture 


' of small runs or special orders, and has its own administrative staff, drawing 


office, and sales organization, employing altogether some 100 people, 40 of 
whom were at this time on piece rates. Its organization and activities are 
shown on the chart on page 228. 

In 1947, the then Divisional Manager retired, and was replaced by one 
of the younger managers from another department, who, along with the 
Shop Superintendent who had then been in the department only three months, 
desired, in addition to the normal work of maintaining good relations in the 
department, to bring it into closer contact with the rest of the factory. But 
at the time of the present study they felt only partially successful. 

The workers’ representatives, led by the convener of shop stewards of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, remained suspicious, not only of their own 
departmental management, but of the whole consultative set-up of the factory. 
They had only consented as late as November 1948 to elect representatives to 
the Works Committee, through whom they could be represented on the 
Works Council, as they considered the Glacier model of joint consultation 
out of line with normal trade union practices. Even then they had sent 
representatives only for a trial period of one year, during which they intended 
to consider their position further. 

The proposal to change over to hourly rates was first mooted by the 
Divisional Manager in February 1948 in a talk to the whole department, in 
which he reasoned that service work, which consisted of repair jobs, did not 
lend itself readily to payment by results since no two jobs were alike, and 
jobs differ each time they come through the department because of distortions 
and varying conditions of the bearing shells. Piece-work prices as set on work 
of this sort could only be estimates, so that constant adjustments were necessary 
to ensure a fair rate. For a majority of jobs this meant a discussion to work 
out an adjustment on the existing rate, which not only used up time but 
involved complications in the costing and financial organization of the 
department. 

Also there was dissatisfaction over the piece-work system in use, referred 
to disparagingly as the “ minutes system” (after the method introduced by 
the previous management in 1944 of timing each job in minutes and seconds) ; 
some jobs paid well, others not so well, with the result that it was possible for 
unskilled operatives to earn more than craftsmen. 

The chronic irritation produced by the system was believed by both 
management and workers to be costly in output and in lowered morale. As 
the reaction of the operatives remained reasonably favourable to the proposed 
changeover at intermittent discussions held during the year, management 
agreed to get out proposals for an average hourly rate for piece-rate operatives, 
based on the average level of piece-rate earnings for the shop. 

On December 31st, 1948, the Divisional Manager called a meeting of all 
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operatives and offered an average flat hourly wage of 2s. 83d.? to the piece 
workers. This figure included a deduction of about one penny an hour per 
operative to allow for a possible slight decrease in productivity under a flat- 
rate scheme. Since this was an average some would earn less, and others more. 
The exact method for determining each individual’s rate had been left to be 
agreed between management and the workers’ representatives. 

During this meeting one question was raised which was to recur frequently, 
“How would output be maintained when piece-work incentives were with- 
drawn?” The Divisional Manager’s opinion was that this was essentially 
up to the workers themselves, but he was confident that people would behave 
responsibly and that output would suffer little, if at all. Checks on the level 
of productivity would have to be made, he thought, but in broad terms not 
specifically related to individuals. 


The Organization of the Wages Committee 


A “ Wages Committee ”, composed of the Shop Committee, the Divisional 
Manager, the Shop Superintendent, and the Shop Accountant, was set up to 
consider in more detail the complexities of the matter. 

It held its first meeting on 2nd January 1949, when the workers’ representa- 
tives reported mixed feelings in the shop, with people being both in favour 
and suspicious of the proposed changeover, the latter attitude reflecting itself 
in such comments as ““ What were the management up to now ?” and “ What 
are they going to get out of this?” 

In view of these suspicions complete facilities were given to the Shop 
Committee Chairman to make whatever checks he liked. This included the 
provision of detailed departmental figures from which he could, make inde- 
pendent calculations in consultation with his own trade union officials. 

It was also decided to enlist the co-operation of the Research Team both 
“to obtain advice on how to avoid likely pitfalls”, and with the hope that 
the presence of outsiders might in some way alleviate some of their difficulties. 

In reply to this request, I met the Divisional Manager on sth January, and, 
on behalf of the Research Team, agreed to collaborate. 


AN EXTENSION OF THE RESEARCH TEAM ROLE 


Wages Committee, February 23rd 


The next meeting of the Wages Committee was not held until 
February 23rd, the intervening weeks being used by the Shop Committee 
Chairman to review the wages figures and to consult with his district officials. 
As this was the first meeting I had attended, I took the opportunity at the outset 
to explain my role as laid down in the terms of reference for the project. 

Management explained that although the piece workers, because of the 
penny an hour deductions, would lose about two to four shillings per week 





* Note: none of the payment figures quoted include national bonus. 
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per person, this would be offset by their greater security. The workers would 
not have this, because there were certain operatives who would lose materially. 
One person in the shop, earning anomalously high rates they admitted, would 
suddenly be deprived of about thirty shillings, and another group of six or 
seven would lose between six and twelve shillings a week. Nevertheless, the 
proposed new set-up would be better for the shop as a whole, and therefore, 
provided a satisfactory formula could be found to ensure that no one would 
suffer too much, it did not seem unfair that some should lose a little in order 
to achieve a better balanced wage structure for all. 

A small sub-committee composed of the two Works Committee representa- 
tives, one Shop Committee member, the Divisional Manager, and the 
Departmental Superintendent, was then set up to work out a fair method 
of calculating individual wages, so that no one would lose too heavily. 

During this meeting I suggested that there might be value in finding out 
in more detail what the shop felt about the new proposals, to take into account 
the operatives’ feelings, not only about the wages question, but also about the 
morale issues which would inevitably be bound up with it. This suggestion 
was not discussed. 


Wages Sub-committee, February 25th 


The Divisional Manager opened the meeting saying its purpose was, first, 
to consider how the Research Team could help to organize group discussions 
to enquire into attitudes towards the proposed changeover, and second, to 
discuss proposals for calculating individual wages under a flat rate scheme. 
The Shop Committee Chairman immediately disagreed. They were there 
only to talk about wages proposals. The Shop-Committee itself was the 
sole body which could take decisions on finding out what the workers on the 
shop floor were thinking. 

I referred here to the Shop Committee’s suspicion of me and my role, 
and emphasized that I and other members of the Research Team would act 
only in concert with the Wages Committee as a whole. But suspicion of me 
must surely in part indicate suspicion amongst themselves, and the fear that 
one party would be able to use me against the other. 

This reference to existing attitudes in the group seemed to re-assure them, 
and they went on to a discussion of various wages proposals. But during the 
next hour-and-a-half not more than fifteen minutes were spent on the pro- 
posals themselves ; the rest went on a wide variety of general morale issues 
such as : how much will the changeover alter the existing relationships among 
workers, between workers and management, and particularly between workers 
and supervisors ? what happens if wages are fixed and production goes up ? 
what techniques can be used to get general agreement in the shop ? how will 
the supervisors behave under such a scheme ? can a supervisor be guaranteed 
that no worker on his section will earn more than he does ? 

When I commented that their talk was demonstrating how inextricably 
the wages proposals were tied up with other morale issues in the shop, the 
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Divisional Manager suggested each supervisor might be asked to enquire into 
the feelings of his section. 

The Shop Committee Chairman opposed this “ investigation of workers’ 
attitudes, since all supervisors were on management’s side”. 

The Divisional Manager complained “ You're suggesting there are two 
sides to the table. I feel that we're all in this together.” 

“ There are two sides to the table, and I don’t want the supervisors poking 
their noses into the Shop Committee’s business.” 

“T don’t think we can go on if you're going to use language like that.” 

“T don’t care whether you object to my language or not. I’m going to 
be blunt, this is the way I feel about the matter.” 

The meeting took on a tense atmosphere. There had recurred in a slightly 
different form what had earlier appeared as suspicion that the Research Team 
would usurp the Shop Committee function, and possibly act on behalf of 
management alone. I therefore interpreted this to them as projection on to 
supervision of suspicion towards myself and the Research Team, representing 
once again their own suspicion of each other at the moment. 

That there was any projection of suspicion of me on to supervision was 
vigorously denied. Unexpectedly, however, it was suddenly recognized that 
there was no representative of supervision on the Wages Committee. It was 
decided to remedy this before the next meeting. 


Shop Committee, March 2nd 


A few days later, the Superintendent asked me if I would attend a meeting 
in his office. Agreeing, I found myself at a private meeting of the Shop 
Committee, the Shop Committee Chairman having arranged this with the 
Superintendent. It indicated, I believe, that taking up the suspicion towards 
me had had the effect of diminishing it somewhat. 

But what, I asked them, was to be my role at such a meeting? Did they 
wish my advice on how better to handle management? And, what would 
they say if they saw me or any other member of the Team meeting privately 
with management? or with supervision? Surely if I would help them 
against management, they would have every reason to suspect that I might 
equally help management against them. 

This last point was clear to all, and before I agreed to remain, therefore, 
two points were settled : first, that I would comment only on their own rela- 
tions with each other, and on their work as a Committee: i.e. I would not 
put forward views on any persons or groups outside those immediately present ; 
and, secondly, that we should ask at the next meeting of the ‘Wages Com- 
mittee, whether the Research Team might meet independently in this way 
with any section of the department, whether management, supervision, or 
workers. 

During the meeting, the Shop Committee members expressed far more 
anxiety than they had dared in the Wages Committee. Management was 
trying to put something over on them, and, if output went down, would scrap 
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the whole scheme and put them back on piece rates. They were uncertain 
what to do, because the people on the shop floor whom they represented 
were deeply suspicious of the proposals. 

Because from their discussion there was little indication that they had a 
rounded picture of the attitudes of their constituents, I suggested they might 
find their job a lot easier if they would undertake serious + anti through- 
out the shop before proceeding further. This would not only acquaint them 
with shop attitudes, but would give the shop an opportunity for more active 
participation and would make it easier for themselves to report back develop- 
ments as they occurred. 

Although some continued to maintain that the shop was interested in 
nothing but the size of the pay packet, the Committee as a whole accepted 
the suggestion and asked the assistance of the Research Team. Subject to 
ratification by the Wages Committee of the principle of our co-operating with 
sub-groups, I agreed. 

In a short special meeting the next day the Wages Committee adopted this 
principle, and I found myself in a position I had not previously experienced— 
a relationship with a group composed of management, supervisors, and workers, 
and, at the same time, independent relations with the component parts. Role 
conflicts that might arise (as, for example, in meeting separately with the 
workers I had already learned of attitudes towards management which had 
not been expressed in the Wages Committee meetings) I hoped to avoid by 
relying more than ever on the general method of confining my remarks to 
what was happening in the here-and-now of each group. Although it was 
impossible for me not to be affected in my observations of the total grou 
by what I knew from contact with the parts, I thought this could be dealt wi 
by the ordinary procedure of always having tangible evidence in the here-and- 
now, under whatever conditions, for the interpretations made. 


ATTITUDES AT SHOP FLOOR LEVEL 


Group Discussions, March 8th 


The forty piece workers were divided into five groups of eight, with one 
Shop Committee member delegated to each. To obtain a comprehensive 
picture it was decided to have one of the two Works Committee representa- 
tives and two members of the Research Team present at every group, one of 
these latter to take part in the discussion, and the other to record. 

A short meeting had been arranged between the Research Team members 


and the two Works Committee representatives half-an-hour before the first 

discussion to make sure that everything was set. Unexpectedly, however, 

the Divisional Manager turned up, explaining that although he was not ex- 

pected he felt compelled to express his fear that the two Works Committee 

men might so orient the discussions as to have nothing talked about but the 
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size of the pay packet. He hoped this would not be so, and that they would 
also discuss in general how to improve the atmosphere in the shop, adding that 
he was surprised that so little mistrust of management had been reported so 
far in the Wages Committee. 

The Works Committee representatives replied that they had no desire to 
lead the discussions in any particular way, but wished only to present the facts 
and to find out what the i floor was thinking. Accepting this assurance, 
the Divisional Manager withdrew, leaving the two trade unionists looking 
at each other. One commented “He certainly seems anxious about our 
discussions.” The other nodded in acquiescence. 


The content of the Group Discussions 


The groups ran smoothly. Each session lasted its full hour, and most had 
to be broken off to allow the next to come in. 

To meet the suspicion present in every group that Research Team members 
would report secretly to management, the workers’ representatives explained 
that we were there at the request of the Shop Committee. But in no case 
did this seem noticeably to diminish the suspicion, and this we suggested 
meant that the workers were suspicious that their own Shop Committee was 
in league with management. This interpretation brought into the open such 
comments as “ the Shop Committee are management stooges and buffers”, 
and allowed partial poe at least of some strong concealed doubts regard- 
ing the integrity of the committee. 

The wide variety of matters raised during the discussions are summarized 
below, categorized under the rough headings used by the Shop Committee 
Chairman. | 

MATTERS RELATING TO THE PAY PACKET : Since most people 
were frustrated by the existing piece rate system, the Shop Committee received 
definite instructions to negotiate with management a changeover to an hourly 
wage, to be calculated on each individual’s existing basic rate plus sixty-five 
per cent. This figure of sixty-five per cent was alleged to have been read 
from a productivity chart posted in the department which recorded the average 
weekly piece rate bonus earned over the past year. 

Since the institution of an hourly wage would bring considerable savings 
on overheads by eliminating the complex administrative set-up required under 
a piece rate system, the Shop Committee was asked to secure a proper distri- 
bution of the savings throughout the department. 

Next came a demand for a slight increase in pay, which grew out of strong 
expectation that under the new set-up the workers would be able to increase 
their a Under piece rates every man was out for himself; there 
was no time to help others out of a jam. People tried to put aside jobs un- 
likely to pay well, and these so-called “ bad jobs ” often led to bottlenecks. 
An hourly rate with a secure pay packet would overcome these difficulties, 
since it would no longer matter if a job was “ good” or “ bad”, and there 
would be no barriers against co-operative work. And what was more, their 
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wives would also be happier, knowing for sure what money to expect each 
week. 

But what would actually happen if productivity increased? Would 
management institute an effective and agreed method of recognizing satis- 
factory effort? It was proposed that the practice should be introduced of 
having a continuous measure of the productivity of the shop. 

SAFEGUARDS AND GUARANTEES: The number of safeguards 
and guarantees asked for in most groups provided one indication of the morale 
problems in the shop. 

Management might wish to change back to piece rates at a lower level 
if the new scheme did not work, and the Shop Committee was asked to secure 
some kind of guarantee that any agreed rate would be upheld. 

If another department changed over to hourly wages at a higher rate 
than that which they obtained would they be able to re-open negotiations to 
increase their own rate? Or if they settled for too low a rate, this could be 
used by higher management to drive hard bargains with other piece rate 
departments making a changeover. Under a flat hourly system supervision 
might begin to “ push them around, and tie them to their benches”. A trial 
run of the new system for a period of three months was demanded, with the 
provision that there would be a minimum of interference from supervision, 
otherwise the workers would never be allowed sufficient time to get used to 
the new system and show what they could do when they had settled down. 

The sick, the elderly, and other categories unable to work so quickly 
might find themselves penalized, and how could they ensure that a man would 
be given satisfactory opportunities to increase his skill and hence his basic 
rate? Appropriate protection against such eventualities had somehow to be 
obtained. 

GENERAL MORALE QUESTIONS : The department was not thought 
to be as happy a place as it could be. There was ambivalence towards the 
supervisors, who were felt to drive the operatives too hard, but mainly because 
they themselves were being driven by shop management which “ must have 
something up its sleeve; they must be getting something out of it or they 
wouldn’t have proposed the scheme in the first place.” 

After all, had management not originally put forward the proposal that 
the operatives should drop a penny an hour on their existing rates, on the 
grounds that there was likely to be some drop in production if the piece rate 
system with its incentives was discontinued? Surely here was proof that 
management had no confidence whatsoever in them as workers. 

A second factor was the memory the workers had of how the original 
fo ece rate system had been introduced by the previous management four years 

fore, when they had been promised that if they did not like the new system 
they could discontinue it. In spite of much criticism at the time, nothing had 
been done about changing it, and the shop was left feeling the scheme had 
been forced on them. As a result they were anxious in case the present 
management would impose the scheme they were now considering even if 
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they did not agree to it. In fact, the workers’ recall of the past was only 
partially accurate, many important features having been repressed. The 
nature of this repression will be dealt with in the analysis. 


Shop Committee, March 9th 


The following day the Shop Committee met to consider the results of 
their discussions with the shop ie and decided to, press for basic rates plus 
sixty-five per cent, though they would be prepared to come down to sixty 
per cent if necessary, with the proviso that before accepting any scheme they 
must first check the new earnings of each individual so that no outstanding 
injustices would be done. 

Although I pointed out to them the strong taboo in their culture against 
management and workers talking to each other about their behaviour, they 
determined that morale issues, particularly those dealing with the behaviour 
of supervision and management, were to be held in abeyance for fear that 
raising them too directly might “ get them all thrown out of the office by 


management ”. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF METHODS OF PAYMENT 
: AND MORALE 


Wages Committee, March roth 


A meeting of the full Wages Committee took place the next afternoon at 
3 o'clock, at which the Shop Committee put forward their proposal for a 
sixty-five per cent increment. Management, taken aback, explained that the 
average bonus was fifty-seven per cent, the operatives having made the error 
of taking the highest figure to be the average. 

The Shop Committee men were not inclined to recognize their error, and 
confusion as to where the figure of sixty-five per cent had come from led 
to a stalemate. Apart from one moment when management expressed 
appreciation of the Shop Committee Chairman’s statement that with a fair 
wage the operatives would certainly keep up and possibly even increase pro- 
duction, an interminable if rather polite wrangling over percentages was all 
that ensued until the overtly calm and friendly atmosphere turned into silence. 
This seemed an appropriate moment to take up certain aspects of their 
relationships. 

I first pointed out that whatever arrangement they came-to they would 
still be faced with the need to resolve the emotional tensions among the people 
in the room. These were, I thought, represented in the operatives’ un- 
willingness to recognize their error in the discussion of the sixty-five per cent, 
and could be seen again when the Divisional Manager had asked what would 
happen if productivity went down, the Shop Committee had snapped back 
that management did not have faith in the workers, and this in turn manage- 
ment vigorously denied. 
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I then suggested that if one also took into account what we knew from 
previous meetings—the Divisional Manager's anxiety on the morning of the 
group discussions, and management fears generally that workers could not 
be trusted to keep production up; the Shop Committee’s frequently to be 
inferred suspicion of management; and the first hot-tempered argument 
between them all, management, supervisors, and workers alike—it was obvious 
that much more was going on under the surface than would appear from the 
placid atmosphere in the Committee. 

In short, there was evidence both from the present and the past of strained 
relationships. How could they hope to arrive at a mutually agreed and 
satisfactory wage level for the shop, so long as their fears and suspicions of 
each other were preventing them from conducting their negotiations with 
proper effectiveness ? 

Reactions to these remarks were immediate. The Divisional Manager 
said that they would be better off if they would take some of these attitudes 
into account ; the Supervisor, that it was about time such problems which 
everyone knew existed were discussed openly ; and the Shop Committee 
Chairman, that they all deserved the “kick in the pants” which had been 
given them. 

I observed that it was not a matter of “ kicking people in the pants” but 
that there were issues which affected their discussions and prevented them 
from reaching agreed solutions. 

The atmosphere became easier, and they managed to reach conclusion on 
the point that small adjustments should be made where individuals would 
lose too much. 

With this as a kind of successful test-out, one of the Shop Committee 
members revealed that the shop floor suspicion that management was trying 
to “ fiddle” had arisen from the proposal that a penny an hour should be 
taken off their wages because of possible loss of production. With such 
frankness as the keynote, the Divisional Manager replied that he was now 
satisfied that the shop would maintain production, and was prepared to drop 
the proposal about the penny deduction. 

This constructive atmosphere soon evaporated. Too many other problems 
were plaguing them. What would happen to individuals who lost money ? 
Could productivity be maintained with the new types of work coming in ? 
Complaints were made about current rate fixing, and there were problems 
about individuals whose present basic pay was too low. 

All these questions, though aired, remained unresolved. Everyone was 
worn out, so that when the Divisional Manager and the Superintendent 
suggested that they should find some way or other of calculating a reasonable 
percentage figure and report back, this proposal was jumped at all round. 

Two notable features characterized this meeting. One concerned the 
fact that, hard as they were still trying to confine themselves to the financial 
aspects of the changeover, they ichadlty spent between fifty and seventy-five 


per cent of the time, directly or indirectly, on the related morale issues. As a 
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result there was a chronic dissatisfaction in each meeting that everyone “ kept 
bringing up side issues”. 

The other was the greater security of the Shop Committee, who now 
spoke more as representatives and less as individuals, the group discussions 


having increased their confidence. 


Shop Committee, March 16th 


Certain morale issues were now becoming pressing in spite of the attempts 
to keep them back. The Foundry had opened negotiations to change over 
from a group bonus to an hourly rate, so that the Shop Committee were 
unsure how their own position would be affected if the Foundry changed 
over before them to either a higher or a lower equivalent rate. 

There were also divergent opinions among them regarding the shop’s 
ability to maintain the existing level of productivity, the Chairman arguing 
that the Committee itself should be able to guarantee a good production rate, 
while others were afraid that this meant taking too much on themselves, 
particularly in view of their fear that supervision would adopt a “ nose to the 
grindstone ” attitude. 

I referred to their difficulty in confining themselves to the wages question, 
to their lack of agreement with each other, and their anxiety about having 
too much responsibility, and queried whether some of their suspicion of 
management did not represent an outlet for their uncertainties about their 
own position both vis-a-vis their own constituents and workers’ representatives 
from other departments. 

A heated discussion followed, out of which emerged a general line that 
was maintained in all their dealings with management during the next few 
weeks : first they would try to negotiate a satisfactory hourly rate; this 
having been done, they would then take up morale questions before finally 
agreeing to the changeover. 


Supervisors and Shop Committee, March 3oth 


At this stage another event of considerable importance in the life of the 
department occurred. The Superintendent and the Shop Committee Chair- 
man arranged a joint meeting of all Supervisors and Shop Committee members 
to go into the differences which existed between them. I was asked to attend. 

Discussion centred on problems of tooling, which were used indirectly 
as a means of talking about their relations with each other. I interpreted the 
undertone as an argument in which supervisors accused workers of not putting 
their backs into it, and workers accused supervisors of not properly carrying 
out their responsibilities. 

One supervisor thought workers raised these tooling problems just to be 
awkward. Shop Committee members, and they said this went for the rest 
of the shop too, believed it was no use bringing these matters up because you 
got no change out of supervision. 

Then they got on to the difficulty of timing and assessing piece rates on 
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some of the jobs coming through. Stating that it was departmental policy 
to compensate a worker on a poorly timed job by giving him an appropriate 
“ additional wages issue”, the Superintendent looked at the supervisors and 
said, “ That is what you do, isn’t it?” Asa“ yes” came from one of the 
Supervisors the workers’ representatives broke in with “ Why don’t you ask 
the chaps in your section what they think about it?” 

The net effect of these exchanges was an arrangement for workers’ 
representatives to be brought more into consultation when prices were being 
fixed. As a member of the Shop Committee put it, “ You don’t tell us any- 
thing, and expect us to work with you—where is the co-operation round here 
anyhow.” 

Feeling that the occasion had been profitable they arranged a further 
meeting in two weeks’ time, and asked me to continue in attendance, as they 
found it valuable to have “ general comments, about things which seemed 


to be going on at the sides of the discussion ”. 


BARGAINING VERSUS WORKING-THROUGH 


Wages Committee, April 7th 

Whether each side should stick to traditional bargaining techniques or 
whether both together should try to work out an agreed rate derived from 
all the available created the dilemma which dominated the next meeting 
of the Wages Committee. The Divisional Manager announced that the 
average 20 08 bonus of the shop was fifty-seven per cent, equivalent to 
an average hourly rate of 2s. 11}. 

Then the trouble started. Management referred to the fifty-seven per cent 
as the “ maximum rate”, and the Shop Committee referred to it as the 
“minimum”. The meeting, scheduled to last “five or ten minutes—just 
time to allow the announcement of the calculated rate ”—went on for two- 
and-a-half hours. 

Pointing to the continuing lack of confidence between management and 
workers I said that a central issue in all their discussions was the kind of relations 
they wanted to have in the department. Did they want one power group 
pitted against another, or did they want to work together? That they were 
striving to work out something together was clear ; but it was also noticeable 
that from time to time they reverted to bargaining methods, as in the present 
“ maximum-minimum ” argument. Bargaining, as traditionally employed, 
led to the setting up of rates which were the resultant of the relative power of 
management and workers. In departing from this principle, which in one 
sense described what they were trying to do, they were facing the problem 
of what could be considered a reasonable wage for operatives in a factory of 
this kind at this time. This meant facing sooner or later the complex morale 
problems in the department, including the relation between the wages of all 
groups—management, supervisors, operatives, and office workers. 
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Without resolving much, they finally arrived at the compromise solution 
of discussing the > eae per cent with the shop to determine whether 
the workers wished them to go ahead with further discussions about the 
conditions under which such a wage could be implemented ; i.e., there was 
no commitment on either side in shia this figure to the shop floor, and they 
would have to face the possibility of fairly long and serious discussion 
afterwards. 


The first ballot, May 13th 


By the next week the Divisional Manager, the Superintendent, and the 
Shop Committee Chairman had prepared a document to be circulated to 
each person in the department. After a summary of the early developments, 
the document proceeded as follows : 


Management started off by considering that the Shop should be ready to accept a 
slightly lower wage-earning on average because of the advantage of working on a 
stabilized basis not subject to the hazards of piece-work, and because it was considered 
that production might suffer to some slight extent when the direct piece-work incentive 
was withdrawn. Your representatives, however, objected to this view, suggesting 
that we ought to pay the same amount of wages in the Shop on the new system as on 
the old, and that it would be up to the Shop itself to give as high an output on the 
new basis as on the old. Management consider this an extremely responsible 
attitude to take and accept the principle put forward by your representatives as a basis 
for discussion. 

The principle of payment proposed is that each worker should receive a new flat 
rate made up of his present basic rate, plus a fifty-seven per cent increment, which is 
equal to the average bonus earnings of the Shop. This would mean that there would 
be some levelling out of wages, with less spread between the top and bottom, although 
an adjustment might be made in the case of a few people where it is considered that 
injustice would be done by adopting such a basis . . . 

The position at the moment is that you are being asked to come to a decision as 
to whether you would regard the basis outlined above as being satisfactory in principle. 
There are still important matters to be solved and discussions are continuing on these. 
They are mainly : the need to preserve a correct relationship between rates earned in 
the Service Shop and by other Departments, such as Tool Room and Millwrights, 
and we are proposing to ask representatives of these shops.to discuss this issue with 
us. Furthermore, we have to consider to what extent, if at all, there should be any 
adjustment in rates established on a new basis in accordance with falling outputs, or 
alternatively, increased output, whether this arises from greater or lesser pos worahad 
on the one hand, or greater or lesser volume of work on the other hand. Subject, 
however, to final decision on these issues, we should like to know if you think the 
general basis proposed would be satisfactory. On this proposed new basis your own 
new rate would be as shown on the bottom of this note. (The actual rate for each 
individual was appended.) 

Signed: Divisional Manager, 
Chairman of Shop Committee. 
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Following the circulation of this document the Superintendent and the 
Shop Committee Chairman together met each person in the department, 
offering an individual explanation of the document and inviting anyone with 
difficulties to see either one of them separately or both of them together. 

Six people, worried because they were likely to take a considerable drop in 
earnings, came to see the Shop Committee Chairman, who brought in the 
Superintendent, and between them certain increases were agreed in individual 
cases where real hardship seemed to be occurring. 

The ballot was held on the afternoon of May 13th, at a closed meeting of 
the workers and their elected representatives. The shop voted unanimously 
to have their representatives carry the matter further. 


TAKING UP THE MORALE PROBLEMS 


Wages Committee, May 31st 

The Wages Committee, now in a position to finalize arrangements, began 
to tackle the more general morale questions which had been experienced by 
them as so distracting. 

The main points raised by the operatives during the group discussions in 
March were summarized on a sheet which the Shop Committee Chairman had 
kept, and which he took out at this meeting saying that he and the Shop 
Committee had a number of points to raise. The sheet ran somewhat as 
follows : 


1. PAY PACKET ISSUES 
i Negotiate on a sixty-five per cent basis 
b) Take up who gets the savings on overheads 
(c) The rates and adjustment on rates if production goes up. 
2. SAFEGUARDS AND GUARANTEES 
(a) Make sure the pay packet agreed will be protected 
(b) Get a guarantee of no change back to piece-work at a lower rate 
(c) See that Service Department rates will not set a precedent for other 
departments, and that if any other departments negotiate a higher rate 
Service Department negotiations can be re-opened 
(d) Make sure of satisfactory conditions of work with a minimum of inter- 
erence from supervision 
(e) Get security for special individuals, such as sick, or older people or slower 
workers 
(f) Arrange proper facilities for workers to increase their skill. 
3. GENERAL MORALE ISSUES 
(a) Get out the causes of the present disharmony in the department 
(b) Cannot the shop be more independent from the rest ) the works as it 
used to be 
(c) Find out why the section supervisors seem to be more driven and less 
cordial 
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(d) Take up why the management does not trust the shop to keep up 
production 

(e) Find out if management has anything up its sleeve 

(f) If the workers do not want the scheme will it be forced upon them 

(g) If the scheme is accepted defore the summer holidays will members taking 
holidays before the scheme is implemented be reimbursed.* 


They went through the above summary point by point, first agreeing 
fifty-seven per cent as the new basis on which they were negotiating, subject 
to final confirmation by the district trade union officials who had been kept 
informed of all developments. 

As regards where the benefits from savings on overheads would go, and 
whether there would be any merit increase if the shop managed to increase 
productivity, the Divisional Manager issued the reminder that although Service 
Department profits were apparently high, this was largely due to the low cost 
at which replacement bearings were supplied from the main works; any 
increased profits therefore should go to the company as a whole in whose 
prosperity the department would share. 

The Shop Committee Chairman did not argue, and put down “ no agree- 
ment” beside these points on his sheet. 

The atmosphere up to this point had been friendly, but with conditions 
of work under the new scheme as the topic the conversation became more 
heated. The workers complained that a departments always seemed to 
get the best machines, equipment, and everything else, leaving the Service 
Department as the poor cousins ; and the Divisional Manager's explanation 
that the different nature of the work in other departments necessitated new 
equipment far more frequently was of no avail. 

Referring to the increasing heat of the discussion I interpreted what again 
seemed to me to be an implicit statement of the workers’ jan of confidence 
in their own management. I commented that the Shop Committee felt that 
a management “ who could not get proper equipment ” and “ who got talked 
out of their profits” were stooges to the rest of management in the company. 
In view of the rational explanations that had been given, I went on to say that 
many of these feelings represented attitudes towards past managements that 
were being projected into the present situation. 

The point was dropped by the meeting which turned to consider the course 
to be adopted if other departments went on to an hourly rate at a higher level 





® All these points except (3g) have been discussed in detail on page 233. This last point arose during May, 
and some explanation is necessary. The workers get two weeks’ paid holiday each year, the amount of 
pay being calculated by taking the average of a man’s basic rate on 1st July of the preceding year, and 
June 30th of the holiday year. Thus, if the Service Department had to a higher rate of basic 
pay before 30th June this would have meant a higher rate of pay during the holiday. 

The practice was for the whole factory to shut down during the two weeks’ holida F own with some 
few individuals taking their holidays earlier and remaining as a kind of skeleton staf uring the holiday 
break. If, however, such individuals in the Service Department took their holidays before Ls new wage 
rate came into effect, they would lose any benefits accruing. The above point (3g) was meant to cover 
this particular difficulty, ‘aa sell Wo coun tenvihy thos canines af kadidin poy Waeennx ak tomee of Couette 
importance, and nearly wrecked the whole scheme. 
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than theirs. The Divisional Manager could give no guarantee as to the out- 
come and once again the Shop Committee became worried and the Chairman 
put “no agreement” beside this point on his sheet. 

Asked by the Divisional Manager what he meant by “no agreement”, 
the Shop Committee Chairman replied that these were matters of such 
importance that the negotiations could not proceed unless some agreement 
could be assured regarding them. 

A sharp deadlock ensued. 

I asked whether they could agree on any of these points, most of which 
were matters for the future, without setting up some mechanism for discussing 
general department policy. Without some mechanism in which manage- 
ment, supervision, and workers alike had confidence, a deadlock such as that 
existing at present would always and inevitably be reached. The Super- 
visors’ representative expressed agreement, but it was too late to take up so 
large an issue. 

In closing the meeting, the Divisional Manager said he would like time 
to consider in detail the list of points raised by the shop, and the Shop Com- 
mittee Chairman gave him the list to be typed and circulated to everyone. 

The circulation of this list represented a striking change. The morale 
problems of the shop were now out in the open, and to arrive at a wages 
agreement the Wages Committee was now committed to the task of attempt- 
ing their satisfactory resolution. 


Supervisors and Shop Committee, June 1st 


In the meantime, the Supervisors and Shop Committee had been getting 
on with their meetings, and working through a wide range of difficulties. At 
their meeting on June Ist an event of some significance occurred, when the 
Superintendent, conscientiously trying to provide information on all matters 
of importance, reported on certain rebuilding plans that were being put under 
way in the shop. 

This information, instead of being gratefully received, led to sharp criticism 
of this expenditure from both supervisors and workers. Apparently there 
had been a long history, about which the Superintendent knew nothing, of 
hostility towards the previous departmental management for having engaged 
repeatedly in expensive rebuilding without consultation with either super- 
vision or workers. The whole of the unresolved bad feelings about these 
past events flowed out into criticism of the present rebuilding plans. 

I observed how their discussion illustrated the inadequacy of merely report- 
ing to people what you had already planned to do. To be serious about 
consultation meant taking people and their attitudes and feelings into account 
before final plans were laid ; hence to have employed consultation in this 
case it oud have been necessary to have reported the rebuilding proposals 


at a much earlier stage, and to have obtained general agreement before going 
ahead with plans. 
This led on to a more general discussion of the principles of consultation 
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and their application co the day-to-day running of the department, a discussion 
which was continued at subsequent meetings of this group. 


ESTABLISHING A SHOP COUNCIL 


Wages Committee, June 2nd, 10.00 a.m. 


The Wages Committee met again on the morning of June 2nd, just two 
days after their previous meeting. The atmosphere was tense, everyone 
sensing that a critical point had been reached and this attitude became reflected 
in what turned into a full day of intensely serious work. 

The Divisional Manager opened the meeting by stating they had three 
main points to consider : 


1. A guarantee from the Shop that production would not suffer ; 

2. A guarantee from management to the Shop re benefits from increasing pro- 
ductivity ; 

3. The establishment of some mechanism for making possible increased partici- 
pation of the total Shop in the making of departmental policy. 


The first two points had arisen frequently in their previous discussions, 
but the third expressed a new attitude on the part of departmental management. 
In explaining the origin of this attitude he referred to his realization at the last 
meeting that the workers felt that departmental management were prone to 
give way to the demands of other departments. He also referred to a report 
he had had about the furore caused in the meeting between the Supervisors 
and the Shop Committee by the plans for rebuilding in the shop. He had not 
expected that these plans would create so much hostility and resentment. He 
and his colleagues considered, therefore, that if they were seriously to go ahead 
with joint consultation it would be necessary for them to take supervision 
and workers more fully into consultation on shop policy. 

With these comments from the Divisional Manager the meeting moved 
on to a discussion of the list of points which had been circulated, about which, 
now that they were out in the open, they could speak frankly. The workers 
asked management point-blank whether or not they had anything up their 
sleeve—were they hiding anything ? Management denied this, and made a 
declaration that they had been quite open throughout the negotiations. 

A number of points were quickly dealt with. Special individuals would 
be taken care of and opportunities to increase skill arranged for those seeking 
upgrading ; if workers did: not want the new scheme it would not be forced 
on them; and if the scheme was introduced before the summer holidays, 
shop employees who took their holidays beforehand would be reimbursed. 
The more general morale issues they saw would take some time to clear up, 
but now that a start had been made on them they would go on until solutions 
were obtained. 

A number of awkward questions, nevertheless, still remained. Who got 
the savings on overheads ? what happened if productivity went up or down ? 
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what happened if any other department got a higher rate ? what guarantees 
were there that the agreed flat rate would be secure, and that there would be 
no change back to piece work at a lower level ? 

It was management’s view that a policy-making group for the department 
should be established and these issues referred to it. The Divisional Manager 
used the word “shop council” to describe such a body, and declared his 
willingness to vest authority for policy making in a shop council of this kind 
if Supervisors and workers eat agree to co-operate. 

is proposal served once again to bring to the surface the workers’ feel- 
ings of suspicion and mistrust. They found it difficult, they said, to have 
confidence in such a plan because of previous experience with management 
and supervisors, and again referred to the way ke “minutes system ” had 
been imposed four years before and to the existing discontent about rate fixing. 

I indicated how suspicion and mistrust, arising out of past as well as present 
experience, had turned into a barrier between workers and that greater stake 
in the running of the department they had so frequently claimed. 

The Shop Committee members looked at each other, and their Chairman 
apparently trying to gauge their feelings said they would be willing to look 

er into the question of what a shop council might do. 

The Superintendent suggested that the Shop Committee meet by itself, 
talk over their attitude towards the setting up of a shop council, and, if they 
so wished, bring back specific suggestions on how they thought such a body 
might be established. This idea was accepted, and arrangements were made 
for the Shop Committee to meet later that afternoon, with the Shop Com- 
mittee Chairman, at his request, meeting with me in the interim to clarify 
plans to bring before his committee. 


Shop Committee Chairman, June 2nd, 1.00 p.m. 

The Shop Committee Chairman was in a dilemma. He had been a 
staunch trade unionist for thirty years, and carried with him a burning 
suspicion of management built up through a variety of experiences in some 
of the most badly distressed industrial areas in England and Scotland. Mixed 
with this suspicion was his wish to realize what he expressed as “ his dream to 
see the workers participate in management ”, not just for himself but for the 

‘ounger workers who were now growing up. “ My industrial life has been 

ell, and I don’t want to see my children go through the same thing. But 
it’s awfully difficult to take an opportunity like this when you see it, when 
you've had the kind of experience in industry that I’ve had in the past.” 

We talked on for nearly three hours, during lunch and after, about his 
conflicting feelings. Gradually he began to clarify his thoughts, and spon- 
taneously outlined a variety of possible ways in which a shop council could be set 
up and what it could do. These he crystallized into a proposal that a council 
of some twelve members should be established, representative of all sections of 


the department, and composed of shop management, the full Shop Committee, 
and representatives of stores, of the clerical staff, and of supervision. 
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Shop Committee, June 2nd, 4.00 p.m. 


Following our discussion, the Chairman called together his committee, 
and put forward his plans. But the mistrust of maeegeniens of some of 
the others was just as strong as his own. As one member put it, “I don’t 
intend to put the next four years of my life into something that can’t possibly 
work out.” 

I stressed that I could not advise them whether or not to co-operate in a 
shop council with management. That decision they must make for them- 
selves. But it did seem to me that as a group of workers they had arrived 
at a cross-roads, and I felt constrained, therefore, to point out how their own 
anxieties and suspicions were effectively inhibiting them from arriving at any 
decision whatever. 

They realized their conflicts were not easily to be resolved. With some 
hesitation, therefore, they adopted the line that they had nothing much to 
lose in going ahead. They could give management a trial and if things did 
not work out at least they would be no worse off than they were, and would 
know better where they stood. 


Wages Committee, June 2nd, 4.45 p.m. 


Accordingly they brought together the other members of the Wages 
Committee and informed them that they were willing to go ahead with the 
setting up of the shop council, to which they would refer all outstanding issues 
that had arisen during the wages negotiations. 

The Wages Committee was thus in a position to take up with the shop 
= they would finally agree to the changeover on a fifty-seven per cent 

asis. 


IMPLEMENTING THE WAGES CHANGEOVER 


The second ballot, June 16th 


The ballot was held on June 16th. Immediately preceding it, the Super- 
intendent and the Shop Committee Chairman addressed the department to 
make sure everyone was quite clear on the issue about which they were voting. 

The ballot paper read as follows : 


Do you wish to 8 the method of calculating your wages from the present 


piece rates to a flat hourly rate ? 

If you agree to this * tio ou must leave to the findings of a Shop Council 
(to be set up as representative 8 all London Service Station personnel) further dis- 
cussions as to what is to be done if production rises or falls as a result of this change. 
The Council, when constituted, will discuss and decide on all problems arising out of 
this issue. Such decisions may, of course, need agreeing with the Managing Director 
and/or the Works Council, where Main Works interests are involved, 

YES, I do wish to change. 

NO, I do not wish to pa 
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In all forty piece-rate workers in the eae voted. Twenty-eight 
were in favour of the changeover, and twelve were opposed. 


Wages Committee, June 17th 


The day after the ballot the Wages Committee considered whether or not 
this seventy per cent majority was sufficient to warrant a changeover. The 
Superintendent provided the following figures. Under the new scheme 
seven people in the department would lose from 2d. to 9}d. while thirteen 
would gain from 2d. to 7d. an hour. Total pay lost per hour would be 
ss. 2d., and the total gained 6s. sd. an hour. In other words the earnings of 
the department as a whole would increase slightly under the new arrange- 
ment. 

The Shop Committee decided that they would be acting in the best 
interests of the shop by accepting the majority view, but were worried about 
what management might do if the people who were not in favour of the 
scheme should for a period of time remain unco-operative. 

The Divisional Manager expressed the opinion that if the situation which 
they feared became such as to require drastic action, he would refer it to the 
Shop Council. 

The Shop Committee became angry, their Chairman protesting “ You 
can’t make us responsible for disciplining people. Put your cards on the 
table. What do you intend to do? Suppose all twelve worked in a half- 
hearted way, would you sack them instantaneously ?” 

The Divisional Manager protested he was not “ holding any cards’, but 
was being quite straightforward. 

I asked whether it was not true that whatever management replied, they 
would be wrong—for the workers’ representatives were once more testing 
them out at a crucial point in their negotiations. 

I exaggerated the example and asked whether management would dismiss 
those who had voted against the changeover if they downed tools. Manage- 
ment immediately replied in unison “Of course not”, and the Shop 
Committee, somewhat reassured, concurred that it would be a drastic 
situation which would require discussion jointly between management and 
workers. 

This led to some clarification of the functions of the Shop Council and the 
potential roles of its members. The Council would establish general policy, 
and management would be delegated full responsibility and seo Hat to carry 
out this policy, subject always to checking and criticism by the other members 
of the Council. 

The Wages Committee then adjourned for ten minutes while the Shop 
Committee held an independent meeting before coming to a final decision. 

Immediately the others had gone, the Shop Committee members un- 
leashed the anger which they had held bottled up, for in their estimation 
management had been rather reticent over what they would do about workers 
who were not fully co-operative under the new scheme, In order to test 
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this assessment they would attempt to get a written agreement from manage- 
ment not to fire anyone whose work was affected because they were opposed 
to the changeover. 

With this test-out to serve as guarantee they reaffirmed their decision that 
it would be for the welfare of the shop as a whole to put the new system into 
effect, since, unless they changed over, those unskilled workers now earning 
anomalously high wages would be holding up the others. Better relation- 
ships could be established with a flat-rate system, in which wage levels were 
determined more by skill and ability than by the quirks of individual piece 
rates. 

The rest of the Wages Committee then returned and the Shop Committee 
reported their readiness to implement the changeover if they could arrive 
at a final agreement on the question of dismissal. Management had no 
objection whatsoever to their proposal, and a short note to the effect that 
there would be no arbitrary dismissals was written into the minute book and 
signed. Largely through the patience of management the suspicions of the 
workers had been dealt with and another test-out situation successfully passed 


through. 


A report to the Shop, June 21st 


At this stage I became concerned whether the Shop had been sufficiently 
informed why their Committee had taken the decision to change over. I 
therefore got in touch with the Chairman and asked him whether it would 
not be wise to meet all the operatives in the department and give them a 
detailed explanation of the way the negotiations had been carried on. This 
he thought was a useful idea, and, having made the necessary arrangements 
through the Superintendent, spoke to the workers at a closed meeting on 
June 21st. His report contains a number of points which indicate how far 
changes had occurred. 

He explained that the Shop Committee had decided there was a sufficient 
majority for the new scheme on the following grounds : it would allow more 
equable payment on the basis of skill ; it would overcome the present diffi- 
culties in assessing proper piece rates and remove many pay anomalies in the 
department ; and it A provide a fair wage for the great majority of the 
department, and hence would lead to increasing harmony. There was also 
the value of greater security to the individual, in having a fixed and known 
pay packet. He then reviewed in detail the way the negotiations had been 
carried on and showed the manner in which they had taken up with manage- 
ment the various points raised in the group discussions in the Shop. 

Finally, he stated that the Shop Committee had tested management very 
severely, making many criticisms and creating a great many difficulties, partly 
at least in order to see how management would react. On the whole, he 
felt that management’s attitude had been fair throughout and he himself now 
thought that there was a reasonable hope of obtaining co-operative working 
relations between management and workers in the Shop. 
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With this explanation the Shop supported its Committee’s decision and 
agreed to give the new scheme a fair trial. 
The holiday incident 

The troubles, however, were not yet over. Having decided on the change- 
over the workers requested it to be implemented before the holidays to get 
the advantage that year of the increased holiday pay they would receive. 
This management readily agreed to do, but on checking with the Finance 
Office on June 25th they were chagrined to discover that unless the change was 
implemented before June 30th they would not benefit, since that was the day 
on which the holiday rates of pay were calculated. And even if they changed 
before June 30th they would not get the full benefit of the increase, since their 
coming holiday pay would be the average of the new rate and the rate on 
July 1st of the previous year. An emergency meeting of the Wages Com- 
mittee was called and management explained the position. 

The attitude of the Shop Committee was “ Ah-ah ! So this is what you’ve 
had up your sleeves all the time.” Management, however, was firm and 
pointed out, as was indeed the case, that the workers were just as responsible 
as anyone else for knowing about holiday wages regulations. 

There was some heated discussion, during which I had the opportunity 
to indicate how once again the workers were testing management sincerity. 


Their increased capacity to speak to each other frankly allowed these suspicions 
to be resolved, and the workers to recognize and admit they were just as much 
in the wrong as management. They ‘ecided to send the Divisional Manager 
to find out from the Managing Director whether any special arrangement 
could be made. 

The difficulty was a complex one. The Foundry had also changed over 
from a group bonus to flat rates earlier that week, and the Works Director 
had said they would get their holiday pay on the new rates. He too, realizing 
his error, had gone back to the Foundry, and the same trouble had arisen there. 
Hearing about this the Service Department decided to sit tight until they saw 
what the Foundry would do. 

The two departments were told by the Managing Director that they could 
have the full new rates for the holiday if they felt this was fair. The Foundry 
decided to take it. The Service Department Shop Committee vacillated. 

The Superintendent took the Shop Committee Chairman to task for his 
vacillation, because every hour that went by meant it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to get the accounts out by June 3oth if they should decide to 
take the new rates. Pushed into a decision, the Shop Committee followed 
the Foundry and took the full rate because everyone in the Shop had expected 
it, and they wanted to give the new method the best wharf start. By a 


considerable effort the Superintendent, the Shop Accountant, and the office 
staff were able to get the accounts out just in time. 
There was general satisfaction in the Shop over management’s special 
efforts, and what seemted at first a nasty situation was handled in such a way 
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that it contributed to better departmental morale and management-worker 
relations. 


On June 28th the new method of payment was implemented. 


CONCLUSION 


An account has been given of the use of collaborative group methods in 
assisting management and workers to conclude a changeover from a piece- 
rate to an hourly wage method of payment. The wages issue soon led into 
the complex ramifications of intergroup tensions and morale so frequently 
tied up with wages questions. The changeover to a new system of payment 
was finally accomplished only by the agreement to establish a new institution, 
the Shop Council, which gave promise of being a mechanism through which 
members of the department could take part in policy making, and in so doing 
mediate in inter-group relations in the department. 

The following article will give a preliminary evaluation of the results 
of this work, as seen by following for the next year the development of the 
Shop Council and the effects of changing to a flat rate. We shall also discuss 
the methods used, and present certain theoretical consequences of the findings, 
including their relevance to participation theory, and an analysis of the nature 
of the forces interacting in the situation to cause social change to take place 


in the form it did. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
THE COHESIVENESS OF 
UNDERPRIVILEGED GROUPS’ 


JOHN THIBAUT 





The concept of cohesiveness is of central importance in the psychology of 
groups. In the sense in which the term has recently come to be used, a certain 
minimum amount of cohesiveness, or integrating force, is necessary for a 
group to exist at all. Unless a certain critical strength of force toward remain- 
ing in the group applies to the members of the group, the group will disrupt 
and cease to be. This total field of forces which acts on members to remain 
in the group is called the cohesiveness of that group. Or, in more readily 

uantifiable form, the cohesiveness of a group may be defined as the average 
be all members of the strength of resultant force toward remaining in the 
group. . 

A force toward remaining in the group may come from various sources. 
The force may derive mainly from the valence of ulterior goals which are 
mediated by belonging to the group (e.g., the force on a golfer toward mem- 
bership in a country-club group which controls the only course in the vicinity). 
Somewhat similarly, belonging to a particular group may be prestigeful and 
thus give rise to forces toward membership. Or, a force toward belonging 
to a group may depend mainly on the attractiveness of its members. In this 
latter case, the valence of belonging to the group is co-ordinated to the valence 
of sharing in a certain domain of activities with the group members. 

Defining cohesiveness in this way has proved quite useful, as in the recent 
study of social influence in a housing project by Festinger, Schachter, and 
Back (2). From the concept of cohesiveness, these writers derive the concept 
of the “ internal power ” ofa group, which is defined in terms of the magnitude 
of change which the group can induce in the direction of own forces of the 
members. This magnitude of change which the group can induce actually 





1 This paper is based on a Ph.D. dissertation done at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
author is particularly indebted to Professors John R P. French, Jr., and Leon groan al for many helpful 
suggestions. This study was conducted as part of a programme of research in social communication and 
group productivity sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, Contract N6onr-23212, NR151-698. 
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amounts to the magnitude of own force of a member which the group induc- 
tion can overcome. From this formulation it is plain that the internal power 
of a group can never exceed its cohesiveness. If the group were to attempt 
to induce on any member changes in the direction of own force which were 

ter than the resultant force on the member to remain in the group, the 
member would simply depart. 

From the concepts of cohesiveness and internal power Festinger, Schachter, 
and Back then proceed to derive the ability of a group to enforce conformity 
to a “ group standard”. The latter is defined as a uniform set of directions 
which the group induces on the forces acting on the members of the group. 
Empirical predictions about conformity to group standards within sub-groups 
of a housing project were found to be confirmed with a high degree of 
accuracy. 

The foregoing summary is presented to suggest the importance of the con- 
cept in a theory of social groups. The present study was undertaken in order 
to learn more about the circumstances under which cohesiveness varies. In 
an earlier exploratory study of the cohesiveness of groups in a clothing facto 
by B. Willerman and the present author (5), the kinds of variables which 
appeared to affect cohesiveness most markedly were investigated. Two 
factors appeared to be causally related to variability in cohesiveness: (i) the 
status position of the group in a status hierarchy and (ii) the relative success 
of a low-status group in improving its status through group action. (Status 
is here taken to mean simply the valence of the enduring activities assigned 
by relevant authorities to the group.) 

Since in the factory study, as in field studies in general, it was difficult 
to isolate and manipulate the causal variables, a more adequate method was 
sought for investigating these relationships further. We set up the require- 
ment that the arrangement to be selected must be one in which the degree 
of cohesiveness of a group can be measured before and after the two inde- 
pendent variables are introduced, i.e., before and after (i) the group has been 
accorded a low-status position in a status hierarchy and (ii) the low-status 
group has attempted with success or ill-success to improve its status position 
through group action. Further, the effects of the two independent variables 
_ on the dependent variable (i.e., cohesiveness) must be separately measurable. 
Finally, the method must be so designed that the dynamics of change in the 
dependent variable are theoretically understandable. 

The present experiment was devised in response to these requirements. In 
each experimental session, two groups were created. One group was assigned 
tasks of high positive valence, while the second group performed related 
but quite negatively valent tasks. Then, the situation was so manipulated 
that the low-status group would take group action in an effort to elevate its 
status. For some of the groups this action was allowed to be successful, and 
the group was granted better treatment ; for others the group action of the 
low-status group was unsuccessful and the group returned to its negatively 
valent activities. 
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In measuring the effects of the experimental variables on cohesiveness, the 
decision was made to restrict our measurements to only one component of 
cohesiveness, namely, to those forces which derive from the attractiveness of 
group members.? Hence, sociometric tests were administered to the group 
members both before and after the experimental session. Since cohesiveness 
is defined in terms of the average resultant force toward remaining in a group, 
the measurement data had to reflect the preference fot own-group relative 
to a relevant other-group. Hence, in this experiment, after the pre-session 
sociometric test had been administered, the members assigned to the two 
groups for each session were drawn from a larger functioning social group. 
In this way, a socially relevant other-group was created, and the two groups 
for each session could be equated for Fnitial proportion of sociometric choices 
directed within own-group. Changes in cohesiveness were then measured, 
for each of the two groups in each session, by the changes from pre-session to 
post-session sociometric tests in the proportion of choices directed within 
own-group. 

From these data alone, it is not possible to determine whether increased 
cohesiveness represents increased attractiveness of own-group members, de- 
creased attractiveness of opposing-team members, or both. For example, 
any antagonism toward members of the opposing team creates negative driving 
forces which have the direction not merely away from affiliation with the 
opposing group but specifically toward own-group (since no third alternative 
is presented). In order to learn something about the component forces 
operating to produce changed cohesiveness, the sociometric questions were 
supplemented with additional post-session questions and with systematic 
observation procedures.* 

In summary, the present experiment was designed to measure the effects 
on group cohesiveness of two variables: the status position of the group, 
and the relative success of low-status groups in improving their status through 
group action. Two groups were formed for each experimental session in 
such a way that at the outset of the experiment each group found approxi- 
mately half of its sociometric choices in its own group and < remaining half 
in the opposing team. At the conclusion of each session, after the two 
experimental variables had been introduced, the sociometric question was 
repeated and any shift toward increased proportion of own-group choices 
was taken as the measure of increased cohesiveness. 





® Back (1) has demonstrated that three different components of cohesiveness can be distinguished and 
that all three relate in the same way to the internal power of a group over its members, although they 
act differently in relation to other aspects of group we 

* A real question may be raised about defining cohesiveness so that positive attractions within the group 
and repulsions outside the group are treated in the same way. At the present time there is no conclusive 
= evidence to determine whether these two sources of force toward the group have identical or 
a erent effects. Until differences are established we prefer to define cohesiveness in the more general 
orm. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
A. Subjects 


The subjects were recruited from groups of boys in settlement houses and 
summer camps in the Boston area. The great majority of the boys were 
between 10 and 12 years old. The groups recruited from settlement houses 
were organized athletic clubs, most f a which had been functioning for at least 
six months. At the summer camps, each group was drawn from the same 
cabin, where the members had been living together for at least ten days. 

The settlement-house groups were uniformly of low socio-economic 
status ; of the three camps visited, one drew its boys mainly from families 
of low socio-economic status, and two from families of a somewhat higher 
level. 

Fourteen groups were recruited from settlement houses while eight groups 
came from three summer camps. Each of the groups was composed of 
either 10 or 12 boys,‘ so that two teams of 5 or 6 boys could be formed later. 

At the time of recruitment, the subjects were told nothing about the 
experiment. They were simply invited to play some games, with the ex- 
planation that the experimenter was interested in seeing how boys actually 
went about the business of playing games. 


B. Preliminary Procedures 


Within an hour before the start of each session a sociometric test was 
administered by one of the experimental observers to the group of boys, 
either in the home club-house (for settlement-house groups) or in the home 
cabin (for camp groups). 

The sociometric question is as follows : “ Suppose we were going to play 
some games like throwing balls at a target, and we were going to eset up 
sides. Of all the boys here, which one would you like most to have on your 
side ?, Write his name next to number one. Now write down the name of 
the boy you would like next best to have on your side. Then write down 
— third choice and your fourth choice. If there are any others you would 

ike very much to have on your side, you can write down their names too.” 

This sociometric information was then communicated to the experimenter 
who made up two teams. Every effort was made to construct two teams 
which would be sociometrically homogeneous, both within teams and across 
teams. Specifically, the group members were divided into two teams by a 
trial-and-error procedure in which an approximately equal number of more 
popular and less popular members was assigned to each team and in which 
every subject would find, on the average, about an equal number of his close 
friends on each team. 

By assigning to the first five choices of each subject a number, beginni 
with 5 for his fees choice, 4 for his second, and so a down to 1 for bis fifth 





“In one of the control sessions it was possible to recruit only 8 boys. 
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choice, it was possible to compute for each subject an index of sociometric 
attractiveness of his own team. Suppose, for example, that for a given 
subject his first and third choices have been assigned to his own team, while 
his second, fourth, and fifth choices have been assigned to the other team. 
The scale values of his first and third choices are 5 and 3 respectively, and their 
total is 8. Since he cannot choose himself and since we want to provide for 
the possibility of his having chosen entirely within his own team, a meaningful 
average is obtained by dividing by one less than the number of team members. 
Hence we divide 8 by 5 and, for this subject, the index of sociometric attractive- 
ness of own team is 1°6.5 

In the analysis of the data, the indices were averaged for teams and for 
parts of teams. The average indices of sociometric attractiveness of own 
team were computed for parts of teams in the following manner : Each team 
was divided into two parts. One part, designated as the “ central ” members, 
included that half of the team which had received the larger portion of weighted 
sociometric choices from the total group of subjects (i.c., including both 
teams). These were the more pe subjects in the total social situation. 
The other part of the team, designated as the “ peripheral ” members, included 
that half which had received the smaller portion of weighted choices from the 
total group of 10 or 12. These were the less popular in the total social field. 
For each of these parts of each team an average index of the attractiveness 
of own team (including the choices of all own-team members, both central 
and peripheral) was computed. 

Since the distinction between central and peripheral members takes on 
theoretical importance in analysing and interpreting the results, we ought to 
demonstrate at this point that these two types of members are different in 
the measurements which define them. Table I shows the average weighted 
sociometric choices received by central and by peripheral members in the 
various treatments. The magnitudes of differences between central and 
peripheral members are consistently large in all of the treatments. 

Table I also shows the average indices of attractiveness of own team broken 
down separately for central, peripheral, and total-team members. These 
classes are further arranged in terms of the kinds of experimental treatment 
assigned. From the table it is apparent that subjects were assigned to ex- 
perimental treatments in such a way that no differences exist in the relative 
attractiveness of own team at the outset of the experiment. (No pair of 
means in the table yields a difference which is statistically significant.) 

To continue with the pre-experimental procedure : the settlement-house 
groups were escorted to the experimental room at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology by the observer who had administered the sociometric test. 





5 For teams in which there are only 5 members, a simple correction is applied to make the index com- 
mensurate with that described above for 6 members. A subject’s first Bee choices are weighted from 
4to 1. If the subject had chosen exclusively among those boys who were assigned in his own team, his 
index would now be 10 divided by 4 or 2°5, as compared with 15 divided by 5 or 3:0 if he had been in a 
six-member group. Hence, the obtained index for a subject in a s-member team is multiplied by 3-0/2°5 
or 1-2 to make the range in indices comparable for both kinds of teams. 
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The experimental room measured approximately 15 by 25 feet and was 
furnished only with a long table and chairs at one end for observers. When 
the sessions were held at summer camps, a room of similar dimensions was 
used. 

On arrival at the experimental room the experimenter briefly repeated 
that he and the observers were interested in seeing how this group played 
certain games. The experimenter then divided the group into a two teams 
which he had assembled from the sociometric data. The teams were dis- 
tinguished by differently colored T-shirts, each with an identifying number. 


TABLE I 


Mean Weighted Sociometric Choices Received, and Mean Indices of 
Sociometric Attractiveness of Own Team, by Central and Peripheral 
Members assigned to Teams in the Various Treatments. 
(Based on Pre-Session Sociometric Question) 


PERIPHERAL TOTAL 
MEMBERS MEMBERS 
Mean Mean Indices | Mean Indices 
of Attractive-| Weighted of Attractive- | of Attractive- 
ness of own Choices ness of own | ness of own 

Team** Received* Team** Team** 








Unsuccessful low . 1°25 6°44 1°31 1°29 
Consistently high . 1°29 $°56 1°27 1°28 
Successful low ... . 1°18 6°67 1°38 1°27 
Displaced high ... . 1°22 6-00 1°32 1:26 
Control teams 

(combined) ... 1°27 5°75 1°49 1°37 

















* Standard deviations among teams are not significantly different ; they range from 1-80 to 3:24, with a 
median of 2°37. 
BS me deviations among teams are not significantly different, they range from +23 to 47, with a 
median of +32. 


During each experimental session one team was accorded high status treat- 
ment and the other was accorded low status treatment. 

The observers, who were seated at a table at one end of the room, were 
introduced simply as people who were interested in watching games. The 
subjects paid no particular attention to them and later it appeared that the 
activity of the observers had been accepted as part of a score-keeping role. 


C. The Games 


Regardless of the experimental treatment used, the two teams from every 
group proceeded through the same schedule of games. Each group played 
a series of three different games, the last being repeated to make four separate 
game-periods. 

The first game played was a kind of relay race known by some as “ Human 
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Croquet”. In this game the members of one team stand side by side in a 
line and each member bends over to form an arch or “ wicket”. The mem- 
bers of the other team then are formed in a single file and, on a signal from 
the experimenter, the first member crawls through the wickets and back 
again, at which time he touches the second member who then crawls through 
and back, and so on. The goodness of a team’s performance depends on how 
long it takes all of its members to complete this procedure. The experi- 
menter holds a watch in his hand and pretends to observe the time 0 
however, he reports to the team only in qualitative, approving terms, such as 
“that was pretty good”, or “ that was very nearly record time”. 

The second game was one which is popularly known as “ Buck-Buck ” or 
“Johnny-on-the-Pony ”. In this game the members of one team form a line 
in single file. Each then bends forward and grasps the waist of the boy 
ahead, thus forming a chain. The members of the other team assemble in 
single file and proceed to leap one by one on the crouching boys. The 
object of the game, from the standpoint of the boys who jump, is to cause 
the other team to collapse, while the latter are merely intent upon sustaining 
the weight and impact of the jumpers. 

The third period consisted of a game in which the members of one team 
throw bean-bags at holes in a large canvas target. The target, which is 6 feet 
square and is fixed to a wooden frame, is held upright by members of the 
non-playing team who also retrieve the bean-bags. Members of the playing 
team throw four bean-bags apiece. The target has nine holes cut through it : 
three large ones (which count five points a ve and six smaller ones (which 
count ten points apiece). The score for a playing team is the sum of the 
individual scores of its members. 


In the fourth period the bean-bag game of the third period is repeated. 


D. Experimental Plan 


Three kinds of treatments were employed in the experiment : 

1. UNSUCCESSFUL GROUP-ACTION TREATMENT. In this 
treatment the low-status team is disfavored by the experimenter throughout 
the four periods. The low-status members are addressed in a matter-of-fact 
and coolly unsympathetic way, the experimenter does not address them by 
name but by number. The high-status team, on the other hand, is accorded 
sympathy, encouragement, and warmth. 

Moreover, the low-status team performs in all instances the less favorable 
functions during play. At the outset of the first period, the experimenter 
designates the low-status teams as the wickets. When the relay has finished, 
the experimenter quickly intervenes to request the high-status team to start 
all over again ; he states that this first performance was good, but that he would 
like to see them try to do a little better. This is repeated, with numerous 
encouragements to the high-status team on the grounds that they are approach- 
ing a record score, until eight minutes is up. 

At the conclusion of the first period, the experimenter leaves the room with 
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the statement that he will be back in a few minutes. The subjects are asked 
to remain. The observers remain. In four minutes the experimenter returns 
to the room and the second game-period begins. On this occasion the 
experimenter again selects the low-status team for the unfavorable activity. 
The members of this team are instructed to form a chain to play “ Buck- 
Buck”. After all of the high-status members have jumped, the experimenter 
requests them to repeat the whole thing. In order to maintain the high- 
status team in the favored position throughout the period, it is necessary for 
the experimenter to disregard the rules usually associated with this game. 
Hence, even if the low-status team manages successfully to bear the weight 
of the jumpers, or if a jumper touches a foot to the floor while astride, the 
experimenter still states that he wants to see the high-status team try the 
jumping again. He shows no interest in the low-status team, and repeatedly 
maintains that he would like to see how well the high-status team can do the 
jumping. Again the experimenter leaves the room for four minutes after 
eight minutes of “ Buck-Buck ” have been played. 

When the third game-period begins, the experimenter again assigns the 
low-status team to the less attractive activity. This time they are given the 
task of holding up the canvas target. Usually two boys are told to hold each 
side of the target frame, one is stationed behind the target to retrieve bean- 
bags, and another in front of the target for the same purpose. The high- 
status members take turns at throwing bags at the target. Each time these 
contestants have played through a complete rotation, the experimenter re- 
quests them to try again, approving and urging even greater accomplishment. 
When eight minutes have elapsed, the experimenter again leaves the room. 

During the recess, which lasts six minutes, the experimental variation 
begins. One of the observers, who has been specially trained for the job, 
calls the members of the low-status team together. He encourages them to 
air their grievances and to devise a strategy for getting better treatment from 
the experimenter. The observer’s manner, through all of this consultation, 
is sympathetic and then mildly hortatory. He finally structures for the low- 
status team the possibility of a direct group appeal to the experimenter. The 
low-status members are encouraged to take a vote on the desirability of direct 
group-action and the observer is able to get unanimous assent. The observer 
also suggests that it would be good to demand a replay of the last game, with 
the low-status team now throwing the bean-bags. Since this game is gener- 
ally the most attractive, this suggestion is readily accepted. When the vote 
has been taken, pledging every member of the team to participate in the 
group-action, the experimenter returns to the room. 

The members of the low-status team immediately besiege him and demand 
that they be given a chance to throw the bean-bags. In the present experi- 
mental variation the experimenter rejects their petition. He waves the low- 
status team aside and proceeds to the high-status team, to whom he says that 
he would like to see them repeat the last game. To lend plausibility to his 
persistent focussing on them, he emphasizes that he is interested in seeing 
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them better their earlier performance. The low-status team then is required 
to return to the unattractive task for the fourth period.* 

2. SUCCESSFUL GROUP-ACTION TREATMENT . In this treat- 
ment the first three game-periods and their two intervening recesses are 
conducted precisely in the same way as in the unsuccessful group-action 
treatment. The low-status team remains in the unfavorable position hoon 
out the first three game-periods. In this treatment also, the observer organizes 
the low-status team to take protesting group-action during the third recess. 
This time, however, when the low team petitions the experimenter, their 
demands are granted, and during the last game-period the high-status team 
hold the target and retrieve the bags. 

3. CONTROL TREATMENT. In this treatment, the teams are 
accorded equal fates. They interchange positions by rotation, so that no 
grievances about differential favor can develop. The same game-periods as 
in the experimental treatments are maintained. Under this treatment no 
group action is organized. 


E. Post-Session Questionnaire 


Immediately after the fourth game-period was finished, the members of 
the two teams were assembled around eae table, where they were asked to 
fill out a questionnaire. A somewhat different set of questions was asked of 
the low-status members in the unsuccessful treatment, the low-status members 
in the successful treatment, and the high-status members irrespective of treat- 
ment. The members of both teams in the control treatment were asked 
only one question, which was uniformly the first question in all of the 
questionnaires. This common question, which is the crucial item in the 
questionnaire, is essentially a repetition of the pre-session sociometric question. 

The question is as follows : 

“‘ Suppose we had time for another game. If we were going to make up 
new teams and each team had its turn, which five obey appropriate, four) 
boys here would you most like to have on your team? 

The remaining questions will be described as they become relevant. 


F. Observer Assignments 


Two observers were assigned to specialized tasks. In order to minimize 
possible bias they were kept totally unaware of the theory guiding the ex- 
periment and of current trends in the results. Circumstances did not permit 
a measure of reliability of observation. 

1. INTER-TEAM COMMUNICATIONS. Eachof the observers worked 
at a single schedule. One concentrated his attention entirely on inter-team 
communications. It was his function to record all communications (whether 
verbal or non-verbal) which one in one team atresia from the entire 





bd + After the games have been played and the post-session questionnaire has been finished, the low-status 
teams are given an opportunity finally to play the games. Ten or 15 minutes of “ Buck-Buck” and the 
target game were usually successful in relieving the frustration. 
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team, a sub-group, or an individual) and were addressed to the other team 
(whether to the entire team, a sub-group, or an individual). 

In the pre-test runs of the experiment it became clear that decisions about 
the criteria for what constitutes a single unit of communication would be 
easy to make. Verbal communications between teams were uniformly brief, 
rarely exceeding a single sentence. The subjects were young and the games 
were active, and there was little time for extended discussion. Hence the 
single uninterrupted sentence, clause, phrase, or expletive was taken as a unit 
of communication. In the extremely few instances of communications 
enduring for more than one sentence, the communication was regarded as a 
unit unless it included a change in the type of category of information. In 
the latter event, both categories were recorded. 

The following six categories of inter-team communications were used : 

Fate-oriented commiseration. This category includes communications in 
which sympathy about another’s unhappy fate is expressed. For example, 
a player might say to a non-player: “I’m sorry that you aren’t getting your 
turns” or “ Youll get your turn later, I hope.” Note that commiserative 
communications of this type refer only to feelings about the valence of the 
treatment accorded the team. 

Topical commiseration. This category includes communications initiated 
by either team. This type of commiseration is unlike the preceding one in 
that here the sympathetic reference is to specific acts. For example, a non- 
player might say to a player: “Too bad you missed that shot.” Or a 
player might say to a non-player, whom he has bowled over, “I didn’t 
mean it, I'm sorry.” This category is intended to apply specifically to con- 
dolences about another’s unsuccessful act or the bad social consequences of 
an Own act. 

Description. This category includes all inter-team communications which 
appear to involve no affect. They are concerned exclusively with neutral 
matters. In addition to simple descriptive comments, this category includes 
identifying and locating statements, unemotional interrogations, and state- 
ments of fact. Examples are, “‘ There is your sweater,” “ He is taller than I 
am,” and “ What time is it?”’ These communications may originate from 
either team. 

Prescription. This sort of inter-team communication includes all impera- 
tive and normative statements. Either team may initiate such a statement. 
Examples are: “Do it this way,” “ You shouldn’t do that,” “ Why don’t 
you try this one?” Antagonism may be present, but no threat is explicit in 
prescriptive remarks. 

Playful aggression. This type of communication may be either verbal or 
non-verbal. The verbal sort includes taunts, hooting, Bronx cheers, derisive 
comments, and depreciations of the opposing team. Examples: ‘ You're 
as fat as a tub of lard,” “‘ My little sister can throw better than that.” Non- 
verbal acts which fall into this category include nose-thumbing and sticking 
head through a hole in the bean-bag target in order to make faces and, with 
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thumbs in ears, wiggle fingers. Needless to say, this type of communication 
may be initiated by either team. 

Serious aggression. This category also contains both verbal and non- 
verbal kinds of communication. Verbally, this category includes strong 
denunciations, challenges to fight, insults, threats, and non-playful name- 
calling. Example: “ Why you lousy big ——, why don’t you watch .. . 
or I'll...” Non-verbal examples are all instances of physical assault : 
slapping, kicking, pushing, striking with fist or open hand. This type of 
communication could emanate from either team. 

These six categories can be considered to lie roughly along a scale, from 
maximum identification with the other team (in fate-oriented commiseration) 
to maximum antagonism toward the other team (in serious aggression). 
Hence, by assigning a scale value, from 1 to 6, to each category of communica- 
tion, a summary index of affect communicated to the other team can be 
computed for each team for every game-period. 

For each single communication the observer records the category, the 
initiator(s) and the recipient(s). He also indicates the conclusion of each 
game-period. 

2. SECOND OBSERVER. It was the responsibility of the second 
observer to record three kinds of activities : 

Attempts to take group action. This type of action refers to all attempts 
by a team or a team sub-group to act together in order to obtain a changed 
fate for own team or other team. That is, it pertains to actions by the low- 
status members to induce the experimenter, the observers, or the high-status 
team to permit the low-status team to move into a more favorable position, 
and it also pertains to actions by the high-status members to induce the 
experimenter or the observer to grant the low-status team improved 
treatment. 

Individual group-centered actions. This type of action has precisely the same 
goal as the preceding type, and differs only in that here an individual team 
member is acting in behalf of his own team or of the opposing team. For 
example, a low-status member may make an individual appeal to the experi- 
menter to let his team have its turn in playing a game. 

Attempts to leave the group. This type BF Pa has three aspects which 
we recorded. A team member or a sub-group of a team may approach the 
experimenter (or an observer) and complain that the games are not interesting, 
and that he, or they, want to leave the room and go home ; or an individual 
or sub-group may request that he, or they, be permitted to join the opposing 
team. The second aspect of this kind of action pertains to direct attempts 
by an individual or a sub-group to join in the opposing team’s activities. 
For example, during the third game-period a member of the low-status team 
may move over to the high-status team and attempt to throw bean-bags. 
The third aspect of this category involves out-of-field behavior. An individual 
(or sub-group) leaves his assigned station and sits down apart from his team ; 
he is apathetic and uninvolved. | 
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RESULTS AND THEORETICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
A. Introduction 


In this section we shall first present the data on the changed cohesiveness 
of the various types of teams in the experimental and control treatments. 
Following this, we shall attempt an interpretation of these data by means of 
three general principles. Additional data, from the observation schedules 
_ the post-session questionnaire will be cited to test the adequacy of the 

three principles. In conclusion, we shall discuss briefly the components of 
the field forces determining group membership in this te et situation. 


B. Changes in Cohesiveness 


Table II shows the changes in cohesiveness which resulted from the ex- 
perimental and control treatments. The data presented are the changes from 
pre-session to post-session in the mean indices of sociometric attractiveness of 
own team. Numbers of cases (N), changes in mean indices (M), and standard 
deviations of the changes among teams (S.D.) are shown separately for central, 
peripheral, and total team members belonging to teams assigned to the various 
experimental and control treatments. 

It will be noted that all of the changes in average indices in the table are 
in a positive direction and hence indicate shifts toward greater choice within 
own team. 

It should be noted alo that the entries for the control teams represent the 
combined teams. The differences in average indices and the standard devia- 
tions among teams were computed separately for the teams wearing one color 
of shirts and for the teams wearing the other color ; the tabled entries are the 
. averages of the values for the two sets of teams. 

Finally, the values of “t” reported in the table serve to test the hypothesis 
that the difference in average indices is zero, i.e., to test whether or not the 
experimental treatment has resulted in a significant shift toward increased 
choice within own team.’ 

From the values of “t” in the table it is apparent that the experimental 
procedures lave had a bh sn effect in producing cohesiveness only in 
teams assigned to the experimental situation in which the group-action of the 
low-status teams was unsuccessful. The effect is statistically significant, how- 
ever, only for the central members of low-status teams (i.c., these members 
tend to shift toward increased choice of own-team members, both central and 

peripheral), the peripheral members of high-status teams (who shift toward 
greater choice fe wn-team members, both central and peripheral), and the 
high-status teams taken as a whole. 

No significant increase in own-team choices occurs for the peripheral 
members of unsuccessful low-status teams, for the unsuccessful low-status 
teams taken as a whole, for the central members of the consistently high- 





7 Comparisons of means for central and peripheral members within the same treatment or for high- and 
low-status teams within the same treatment must of course take account of the correlation, 
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TABLE II 


Differences between Pre-Session and Post-Session in Average Indices 

of Sociometric Attractiveness of Own Team, for Central, Peripheral, 

and Total-Team Members in the Various Experimental and Control 
Treatments * 





CENTRAL | PERIPHERAL TOTAL 
MEMBERS | MEMBERS MEMBERS 
Teams N M 6D o&) NO. M9 BD. COUN a oe ee 
; (teams) (Among (teams) (Among (teams) (Among 











teams) (teams) teams) 
Unsuccessful 
low-status 9 ‘319 ‘173 $°50| 9 ‘198 °840 9 *266 +469 I-71 
Consistently 


| 
| 

high-status 9 °265 “451 1-71 | 9 °'530 °633 2°51| 9 °402 +390 3°09 
Successful | 
| 
| 





low-status 9 039 *35I 9 ‘102 ‘921 9 048 +439 
Displaced 

high-status | 9 ‘004 °463 a 160 *434 9 077 *395 
Control teams | 

(combined)| 4 004 +214 | 4 ‘126 +399 4 ‘108 +°250 








*When the average index is positive, as it is throughout this table, it indicates a shift toward choosing 
within own team. 


** The “t” computed tests the hypothesis that the obtained mean is zero. A “‘t” is reported only if 
p <‘20. For 8 degrees of freedom a “t” of 3°36 is at p= OI, 2°31 at p= ‘05, 1°86 at p=-10, and 
1°40 at p = °20. ; 

status teams, nor for any of the teams. or parts of teams in either the control 
treatment or the treatment in which the group-action of the low-status teams 
is successful. 

Turning to the variability of the changes in indices, it is interesting to note 
the remarkably large standard deviations among teams for the peripheral 
members of the low-status teams in both experimental treatments. In order 
to test the hypothesis that any among-team variance is not greater than one 
would expect by chance, we have first to compute an appropriate estimate of 
the si se variance. This estimate can be obtained from the average 
within-team variances. When the among-team variances for the peripheral 
members of the low-status teams in the two experimental treatments are 
evaluated against their respective estimates of the population variance, the 
former prove to be significantly large. In both instances the “ F”’ is significant 
at the 5 per cent level. (None of the remaining among-team variances yields 
a significant “ F”.) Thus, it appears that for the peripheral members of the 
low-status teams significantly different variables are operating from team to 
team to influence the affiliations of these subjects. 

The major results may be summarized into three classes : (i) the significant 
increases in own-team choices among the central members of the unsuccessful 
low-status teams and among members of the consistently high-status teams : 
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(ii) the absence of increased cohesiveness in the remaining teams and parts of 
teams in the two experimental treatments ; and (iii) the large among-team 
variability of changed cohesiveness among the peripheral cas of the low- 
status teams in the two experimental treatments. 


C. Theoretical Interpretation 


In order to account for these findings it is necessary to isolate as clearly 
as possible the component forces which give rise to the resultant changes 
found in the different experimental treatments. From the available data it 
is not possible to determine these components with certainty nor to measure 
their relative strengths. It is possible, however, to construct a theory which 
accounts for the findings reasonably well and which indicates directions for 
further research. 

1. ATTRACTIVENESS OF GROUP ACTIVITIES AND ATTRAC- 
TIVENESS OF GROUP MEMBERS. The most plausible basic assumption 
seems to be that there is a close association between the attractiveness of the 
activities of a group and attractiveness of membership in that group. If a 
previously homogeneous group is split into two sub-groups, on a basis which 
appears fortuitous to the members, and one sub-group is then accorded positive 
and the other negative treatment, forces will arise in the former sub-group to 
retain the treatment and in the latter toward abandoning it. Forces toward 
affiliating with members of these sub-groups will also change and thus alter 
the degree of cohesiveness of the sub-groups. The direction of this change 
in cohesiveness, whether toward more or less, will depend upon the direction 
of the change in valence of fate. 

From this basic assumption we should expect the consistently high-status 
team to become more cohesive and the unsuccessful low-status team to become 
less cohesive. Actually, only the first derivation holds (Table II); the un- 
successful low-status teams show a slightly greater increase in cohesiveness 
than do the control teams. The reason for this unexpected finding will 
become clearer when we examine the patterns of communication of aggression 
between teams. ; 

The prediction one would make from this basic assumption for the success- 
ful low-status teams and the displaced high-status teams is not clear. Since 
the sociometric choices were made after the discrimination had been at least 
partially rectified, it might be expected that the effects would be reduced, 
or even possibly eliminated. Table II shows no significant shift in sociometric 
choices for either of these experimental treatments. The possibility remains, 
of course, that forces to change were present but counterbalanced by opposin 
forces. We shall examine this possibility in a later section especially wi 
respect to the successful low-status teams. 

2. THE COMMUNICATION OF HOSTILITY. It is apparent from 
further examination of the data in Table II that influences other than the 
simple one hypothesized above are operating to determine cohesiveness in this 


experiment. 
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In order to understand more concretely what was happening in this setting 
let us review the responses of the teams to the course of ‘ experiment. On 
arrival at the experimental room the subjects are in general somewhat subdued, 
slightly awed, and exceedingly curious about what is to happen. At the out- 
set it is made plain that the experimenter is the authority and that he is inter- 
ested (in the experimental treatments) in seeing the high-status team play a 
game. Through the first game-period, however, it is not by any means 
apparent to ne team that the high-status team is meant to be persistently 
favored. In fact the boys’ behavior makes it clear that the usual fair minded 
practice of rotating turns is taken for granted. For example, when all of the 
members of the high-status team have crawled through the wickets, then they 
automatically assume the wicket positions and et, ie team lines up 
for its turn to run. 

Usually it is only by about midway through the second game-period that 
the experimenter’s intentions and expectations are fully understood by the 
teams. This understanding is characteristically betrayed by marked sullen- 
ness, irritability, and demands for better treatment by the low-status subjects, 
and by various combinations of glee, embarrassment, sheepishness, and guil 
smirks among the high-status subjects. (Note that in Table III many of 
the high-status subjects hold themselves responsible for the unfairness.) By 
early in the third game-period the low-status teams have become extremely 
frustrated. Fights with high-status subjects sometimes occur. Kicking and 
banging with fists against the wall are observed, as well as withdrawal 
and crying. 

The experience of both teams makes it rapidly clear where the power is 
located and how it is to be used. Table III shows the responses to the question 
in the post-session questionnaire : “ Who did the unfair things?” Of those 
offering codable responses, 57 per cent of the members of the unsuccessful low- 
status teams designated the experimenter as responsible. 

The many abortive and unsuccessful attempts by the members of the low- 
status teams, collectively and individually, to influence the experimenter in 
their favor make it plain to them that their power to alter their position is 
inadequate. At the same time they perceive that the experimenter’s power is 
protective and provident to the high-status team. Frustrated as a are, 
their standards of fair play violated, the members of the low-status teams 
focus some of their aggressive feelings toward the high-status teams. That 
this hostility was perceived by the high-status teams is clear from the responses, 
shown in Table III, to the post-session questionnaire item: “ How did the 
other team feel toward your team?” Of those whose responses could be 
coded, 74 per cent of the members of consistently high-status teams and 
70 per cent of the members of displaced high-status teams characterized their 
opponents’ feelings toward them as “angry”. The members of the low- 
status teams do in fact overtly display some of their hostility toward the 
members of the high-status teams. These favored subjects, however, are 
perceived as protected by the experimenter’s power, which is too great to 
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challenge. As a result, the hostility generated against the high-status team is 
not given full expression. 

During the third recess, the observer-organizer manages to inspirit the 

' low-status teams with a strong resolve to take their grievance to the experi- 
menter and to demand that they be permitted to play the bean-bag game. 
When their petition is rejected the low-status teams’ perception of their own 
inadequate power is strengthened, their hostile impulses toward the high- 
status teams continue to be only partially communicated, and their hostile 
tensions remain undischarged.® 

For those low-status teams, however, whose demands are accepted. by 
the experimenter, the situation is rapidly restructured. These teams have 
attained the status-goal through their own group action. Their own power 
is now perceived to be greater and, moreover, the experimenter’s power is 
no longer perceived as antagonistic but as partially augmenting their own. 
They now feel able to express a fuller measure of their jactengeale discharged 
hostility against the members of the high-status teams. 

In presenting the evidence for this view of the process, we shall first turn 
to some data which might superficially seem to oppose it. Figure 1 shows 
the mean numbers of inter-team communications initiated by the various 
types of teams during each of the game-periods. It will be noted that very 
rapidly the high-status teams begin to reduce their inter-team communication 
and stabilize at around 3 to 3-5 communications for the last two game-periods. 
The low-status teams, on the other hand, as soon as their unfavorable position 
becomes clear, begin to increase their communications markedly. After 
unsuccessful group-action the low-status teams continue to initiate even more 
communications, while the low-status teams whose group-action is successful 
greatly reduce their communications. 

These data appear to indicate that sheer volume of communication tends to be 
increased as the group’s position becomes more negative and tends to be decreased by 
more positive fate. 

From Figure 1 alone, however, it would be possible to make an alternative 
interpretation. The curve for the combined control teams lies about midway 
between those for the unsuccessful low-status teams and for the consistently 
high-status teams. This suggests that, instead of valence of fate, doing the 
active playing in contrast to asin merely to assist in the games may deter- 
mine the amount of communication initiated. If this were true we would 
expect that when the numbers of communications for control teams, for whom 
there was no difference in the valence of fate accorded, were separated into 
those initiated while a team was in a playing position and those initiated while 
a team was merely standing by and assisting, curves similar to those for the 
consistently high-status teams and for the unsuccessful low-status teams would 
be obtained. Figure 2 shows this not to be so. The impetus given to inter- 





®*The decision to design the observation schedule in a manner which would permit a theoretical 
interpretation in terms of the discharging of hostility through communication was chiefly influenced 
by an article of Newcomb (4). 
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TABLE Il 


Individual Subjects’ Perceptions of Sources of Unfairness and of Feelings 
of Opposing Team. (Based on Post-Session Questionnaire) 


Responses to Question : Responses to Question : 











““ Who did the unfair “* How did the other team 
things ?” feel toward your team ?”? 
Teams Experimenter ee Angry 
Unsuccessful low-status 20 (57%) 7 (20%) 3 (11%) 
Consistently high-status 4 (13%) 12 (39%) 28 (74%) 
Successful low-status ... 9 (25%) 15 (42%) 5 (18%) 
Displaced high-status ... 7 (18%) 5 (13%) 21 (70%) 





team communication by the mere physical factor of being or not being in 
the playing position appears to account for very little of the difference between 
the curves for teams consistently accorded gx0d fate and teams consistently 


accorded bad fate. 
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In passing, it may be worth while to speculate briefly about the circumstances 
that give rise to different strengths of force to communicate in these groups. 
The reduced communication i the high-status teams appears to follow mainly 
from their perception of the growing hostility of their ill-treated opponents. 
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Uneasy and embarrassed but at the same time not at all unwilling to continue 
to receive the advantages of belonging to the high-status team, their response 
is to avoid the low-status teams—to provoke as little overt aggression as 
possible. In the low-status teams the constantly increasing inter-team com- 
munication appears to come from a growing feeling that they are being 
excluded from all of the worthwhile activities. By communication with the 
high-status teams it is possible that a kind of substitute locomotion into the 
more valent activity regions is attempted.® Furthermore, where there is a 
strong force on a group to locomote upward, the hypothesis can be advanced 
that within certain limits the less likely it appears that upward locomotion is 

ssible, the more the upward communication will take on the character of 
substitute locomotion, or fantasy-like goal-achievement. From this hypo- 
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thesis we would expect two consequences from the group’s perception that 
upward locomotion is decreasingly probable : a greater halt of communi- 
cation and, in general, less aggressively toned communication. Reference to 
the data from the third and fourth game-periods for the unsuccessful low- 
status teams does in fact show an increase in the volume of communication 
and a decrease in the aggressiveness of the content of communication during 
the fourth period, after the experience of unsuccessful group-action. 

To return to the main emphasis of the study: we have advanced the 
hypothesis that during the fourth period the unsuccessful low-status teams 
further inhibit the expression of the hostility they feel toward the high-status 
teams, but that the successful low-status teams are now able to Riis 





* I am indebted to Dr. Leon Festinger for this suggestion about the possibility of substitute locomotion 
as giving rise to communication toward occupants of more valent regions. 
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hostility. In testing this view of the process against the available evidence, it 
should first be stated that during the first three game-periods, before the 
differential success in group-action, there were no differences in the degree of 
hostility expressed by the low-status teams in the two experimental variations. 
Specifically, when a comparison is made of the average indices of affect com- 
municated by low-status teams in the two experimental variations during the 
first three game-periods, there are no statistically significant differences either 
in means or in standard deviations. When only data from the fourth period 
are considered, however, differences between the two types of low-status teams 
do appear. 

Table IV shows the changes from the third to the fourth game-periods in 
the average indices of affect communicated in inter-team communications by 
the two types of low-status teams. Note that both the central and the 
peripheral members of the successful low-status teams move somewhat toward 
the aggressive end of the scale, and that the central members of the unsuccessful 
low-status teams (and in the aggregate, the total low-status teams) move 
toward the less aggressive end of the scale during the last game-period. The 
difference in the mean change between the central members of both experi- 
mental treatments is significant at almost the 5 per cent level ; the difference 
between total low-status teams is significant at beyond the 5 per cent level. 

Table V shows the same kind of data directly comparing the types of teams 
during the fourth game-period. On the whole, for the low-status teams the 
same tendencies appear, although the difference between the central members 
of low-status teams loses statistical significance, and the difference between 
total members of the low-status teams in the two, experimental treatments is 
now significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

The data from Tables IV and V could possibly be challenged on the grounds 
that the increase during the fourth game-period of the indices of affect com- 
municated by the successful low-status teams represent merely shifts within 
the first four points on the scale and that an increase in strictly aggressive 
communications may not be involved. Table VI presents data which indicate 
that such an alternative account would be unjustified. Table VI compares 
the two types of low-status teams in terms of the mean frequencies and of the 
means of the percentages of inter-team communications in each category 
during the third and the fourth game-periods. The distributions for the two 
types of teams are similar during the third period, before experimental varia- 
tion. However, during the fourth period the successful low-status teams 
reveal higher percentages of both playful and serious aggressions than do the 
unsuccessful low-status teams. Furthermore, although as Figure 1 shows the 
successful low-status teams markedly decrease their volume rat 
from the third to the fourth period, the absolute number of serious aggressions 
which they initiate during the fourth period is nearly double that of the third, 
and is more than double the number initiated by he unsuccessful low-status 
teams during the fourth period. 

We may conclude that when the group-action of the low-status teams is 
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TABLE IV 


Changes from the Third to the Fourth Game-Periods in the Average 
Indices of Affect Communicated in Inter-Team Communications 
Initiated by the Two Types of Low-Status Teams 








Teams Unsuccessful Teams Successful si 
Low-status teams | 7 (teams) M  S.D.|N (teams) M_ SD. . 
Central Members 7 — 35 °69 6 67 100 | f= 2°175 p= -055 
Peripheral Members 7 30 «66 5 68 1°20 
Total Members* & —*20 °47 9 "$0 65 | f= 2°50 p = 05 











* Includes all communications initiated by team, even though the precise individual who initiated may 
not have been identified. 

** Between means of comparable teams or parts of teams in the two experimental treatments. 
successful in altering their status-position there results an increase in the aggres- 
siveness of their inter-team communications. This phenomenon in the success- 
ful low-status teams suggests the occurrence of a cathartic process in which 
previously withheld hostile affect is discharged subsequent to goal-attainment 
and the restructuring of the perception of the ratio of own-group power to 
experimenter’s power. 

To investigate further the possibility that a cathartic process takes place 
in the successful low-status teams, the following analysis was undertaken. The 
full realization by the low-status team members that their team is being 
dispensed an enduring unfavorable fate is developed somewhat slowly. By 
the beginning of the third period this realization appears to be sharp and clear, 
and frusttation in the low-status teams becomes acute. Let us assume for the 
moment that the intensity of this feeling of frustration and the consequent 
intensity of hostility toward the favored high-status team members are fairly 
equal among the low-status teams. Let us next assume that among low-status 
teams there exist differences in their perceptions of the strength of the restrain- 
ing force (from the experimenter) against communicating this hostility. From 


TABLE V 


Average Indices of Affect Communicated in Inter-Team 
Communications initiated by the Two Types of Low-Status Teams 
during the Fourth Game-Period 




















Teams Unsuccessful Teams Successful | a 
Low-status teams | 07 (eqns) M S.D. | N (teams) M SD. | . 
Central Members » 3°57 °73 7 4°23 1°00 | t= 147 p< sas: 
Peripheral Members 5 3°72 96 7 3°98 “89 
Total Members* 8 = -°$5 55 9 436 *50 |t = 3:24 p<-o1 








* Includes all communications initiated by team, even though the precise individual who initiated may 
not have been identified. 
** Between means of comparable teams or parts of teams in the two experimental treatments. 
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these two assumptions it follows that differences in the amount of aggressive 
inter-team communication initiated by the various low-status teams can 
mainly attributed to differences in the strength of restraining force. Under 
these conditions we would expect that, if a cathartic process exists for the 
successful low-status teams, we should find an inverse relationship between 
amount of aggression communicated by low-status teams during the third 
period and amount communicated during the fourth period (subsequent to 
successful group-action). 

This prediction can be tested by computing for the nine successful low- 
status teams the product-moment correlation between the average indices of 
affect communicated during the third and during the fourth game-period. 
The correlation coefficient is — -69, which is significant at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. This value holds up when, instead of indices od ala from 
all six communication categories, an index including only aggressions is used. 


TABLE VI 


A Comparison of the Low-Status Teams in the Two Experimental 

Treatments in Terms of the Mean Frequencies and of the Means of 

the Percentages * of Inter-Team Communications in Each Category 
during the Third and the Fourth Game-Periods ** 


Playful | — Serious 
Aggression | Aggression 





| Topical | a 
| He Description | tio 
| Commiseration | P en 


| 





Unencoonbal | Third Game | 
low-status | 225 (9°0%) | 8-00 wera tt (101%) 7°75 (36°3%)-| 0°13 (0°3%) 


| 
teams | Fourth Game 


| 314 (14°7%) | 10°43 (50°9%) | 3°43 (14°8%) 

Successful | Third Game | 
low-status | 0°75 (3°4%) | 7°78 (461%) | 2°44 (15°1%) | 6-78 (32'0%) | It (34%) 
tcams | Fourth Game | 


| 0°00 (000%) | 2°56 (34:1%) | irl (134%) | 2°78 (34°7%) | 2°00 (17°8%) 


* For each team during the appropriate game-period, the percentage of its total number of communica- 
tions which fell into each category was computed. The parenthetical entries above are means of these 
percentages calculated for all teams in each of the two treatments. 

** The percentages and OB do not exactly correspond, since in computing the percentages each 
team’s contribution is weighted equally. 


443 (17°5%) o-71 (2:1%) 





} 
1 
| 
| 














The same correlation coefficient was computed, using this time only playful 
aggressions (weighted 1) and serious aggressions (weighted 2). This correla- 
tion coefficient was — °67. In the case of the unsuccessful low-status teams, 
for whom we would predict no catharsis, the correlation coefficient between 
indices of affect during the same two periods is found to be — +22, which is 
not statistically significant. 

The foregoing findings make it plausible to conclude that something like 
a cathartic process is going on in the low-status teams when their group-action 
is successful, and that no such process ensues when the unsuccessful low-status 
teams move from the third to the fourth periods. 
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Granted that catharsis is a phenomenon which accompanies the successful 
vertical mobility of the low-status teams, how is it related dynamically to 
failure of these teams to develop cohesiveness ? We noted earlier that both 
the displaced high-status teams and the successful low-status teams failed to 
show any significant changes in cohesiveness as a result of the experimental 
treatments. From this fact we might conclude that the mere change of status 
in the fourth session was sufficient to “ wipe out” the effects of the previous 
discrimination. In view of the hostilities developed in the low-status teams, 
however, it would appear more reasonable to assume that for these groups 
some catharsis was required before they could bring themselves to choose 
sociometrically into the high-status teams at the conclusion of the experimental 
sessions. 

Some evidence is available on this point. Table VII shows a cross-tabula- 
tion of the frequencies of individual subjects who rejected an opponent 


TABLE VII 


Cross-Tabulations of Frequencies of Individual Subjects * who rejected 
an Opponent and who reported having got Mad at an Opponent ** 





UNSUCCESSFUL | CONSISTENTLY | DISPLACED | SUCCESSFUL 
| LOW STATUS | HIGH STATUS | HIGH STATUS | LOW STATUS 



































TEAMS TEAMS TEAMS TEAMS 
Rejected | Did not | Rejected | Did not Rejected | Did not | Rejected | Did not 
an | Reject an an Reject an an Reject an an Reject an 
Opponent | Opponent | Opponent | Opponent | Opponent | Opponent | Opponent | Opponent 
Got Mad at | : 
an Opponent 4 4 5 3 | 4 hae io Mek | 
Did not get | 
Mad at an 2 | 25 8 ie Nate 32 7 32 
Opponent | | 
* | ame ste a 
Totals | 16 | 29 13 32 | 13 36 8 41 











* Since we are dealing with individual subjects, there may be some question as to whether the units are 
strictly independent. 


** The data in this table are from the post-session questionnaire. 


sociometrically at the conclusion of the sessions, and who reported having 
got mad at an opponent during the games. Fourfold tables are presented for 
each of the types of experimental teams. Note that, for each type of team 
except the successful low-status teams, rejecting an opponent and having got 
mad at an opponent tend consistently to be positively related. For members 
of the successful low-status teams, however, there is a slight tendency to 
negative relationship : Of the 10 subjects who got mad at an opponent only 
one rejected an opponent. However, since the units in the table are individual 
subjects, and hence are probably not strictly independent, no statistical tests 
can be fairly applied. 

But if this suggestive relationship is tentatively accepted, then “ having 
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got mad at an opponent” in the context of elevation of group status and 
consequent increase in discharge of aggressive impulses may make it possible 
to accept the previous objects of hostility. There are two further bits of 
evidence for this view. When “having got mad at an opponent” and 
rejecting an opponent are related to the criterion data of the study (i.e., the 
indices of sociometric attractiveness) the only negative mean value of index 
of sociometric attractiveness is that for members of successful low-status teams 
who reported having got mad at an opponent. These members showed a 
slight tendency to choose more frequently into the opposing team than into 
their own team. Again, however, these data are merely suggestive, in view 
of the small numbers of cases involved. 

The second bit of supporting evidence comes from the post-session ques- 
tionnaire. The subjects were asked, “ Did you ever wish you were on a 
different team during the games?” and “ Why ?” Responses to “ Why ?” 
then were coded into six different locations of attractive or unattractive 
properties. Of the subjects who cited the favored fate of members of the 
opposing team as a reason for wishing they had been on a different team, the 
largest percentage (23-per-cent-more than those from the three other types of 
teams combined) came from members of the successful low-status teams. 

To summarize up to this point, we can assert the following. If groups 
are placed in an unfavorable position persisting over a period of time and if 
attempts at vertical mobility through group-action are repulsed by an authority, 
cohesiveness will tend to develop among the central members of the groups. 
On the other hand, if groups are placed in an unfavorable position and if 
attempts at vertical mobility through group-action are successful, these groups 
show what appears to be a cathartic discharge of aggressive communication 
against the opposing groups, and do not develop cohesiveness, either as whole 
a or in their central or ie singe parts. The complex of circumstances : 
development of invidious hostility toward the favored groups, perception 
of own power as inadequate to alter fate, successful rise through group-action 
to a more valent position, restructuring of perception of own power and the 
direction of experimenter’s power, discharge of aggressive communication 
against opposing groups—this complex sequence leads to a readiness to accept 
opposing group members as one accepts own-group members. However, 
if instead of successful alteration of own fate, the group-action is repulsed by 
the experimenter, then the discharge of aggressive communication tends to 
decrease somewhat even from its hitherto moderate rate ; the perception of 
an extremely low ratio of own power to experimenter’s power becomes 
sharper and more crystallized; and the central members develop group- 
cohesiveness. Furthermore, this increased cohesiveness appears to be import- 
antly characterized by rejection of members of the opposing team, as a result 
of persisting hostile tensions. (In Table VII it will be noted that of all the 
types of teams the highest proportion of members who rejected an opponent 
was found in the unsuccessful low-status teams, where 16 out of 45 or 36 per 
cent rejected at least one opponent.) 
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3. THE VULNERABILITY OF PERIPHERAL MEMBERS. At this 
point we may raise some questions about the differences noted in Table II 
between central and peripheral members under the different experimental 
treatments. Why did the peripheral members of the consistently paisa 
teams increase in cohesiveness even more than the central members ? Wh 
is it that the peripheral members of the unsuccessful low-status teams failed 
to increase in cohesiveness when the central members did? And why was 
the among-team variability in changes of cohesiveness so great among the 
peripheral members ? 

To answer these questions it will be useful to review certain facts. Each 
pair of teams appearing in these experiments was drawn from the same 
organized group. In the original group setting, some of these boys were 
popular, some not so popular, some were leaders, some followers. When 
for this experiment the boys were recruited and assigned to teams, we were 
careful to cut across popularity lines and to assign equal numbers of popular 
and unpopular boys to the two teams. Boys who had a greater than average 
popularity in the total group of 10 or 12 were defined as central members of 
their team ; boys whose popularity was less than average for the group were 
defined as peripheral members of their team. In the experimental treatments, 
the two teams were now accorded unequal fates, one positively valent, the 
other negatively valent. The problem is: what are the effects of these 
differential dispositions of fate on the central and peripheral members, whose 
positions as central or peripheral had been determined by relationships ante- 
dating the experiment ? 

To begin to answer this question it is useful to differentiate a bit further 
the properties of the sania and the peripheral members. The principal 
distinction to be made between the two types of members is in terms of the 
number and strength of the sociometric choices directed toward the member 
from the social environment within the experimental room. Furthermore, 
it is believed on the basis of some empirical evidence that the central member 
is connected by stronger and more numerous bonds of friendship with the 
other (own-team and opposing-team) subjects, than is the peripheral member. 
The peripheral member bes relatively little affective security and affiliation in 
the total social environment and thus is likely to be susceptible to shifting 
his personal allegiances. In other words, the restraining forces against altering 
sociometric choice are relatively weak for the peripheral member. Hence, 
if a force of a given magnitude arises with the direction away from present 
(or toward new) sociometric choices, the resultant force to change the socio- 
metric choice will be greater for the peripheral than for the central member. 

To support the aneer contentions about the differences between 
central and peripheral members, we need some direct evidence that the peri- 
pheral ouben are relatively less a part of the total group. What we need is 
a measure of the strength of attractiveness of the total social environment to 
the member. For the low-status teams such a measure is available. This 
measure is the number of instances of out-of-field behavior and of appeals 
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to the experimenter for release from the situation for central and peripheral 
members of low-status teams during the first three periods. As the valence 
of activities becomes increasingly negative, the only force which can continue 
to attract the member to the experimental situation is that coordinated to the 
strength of his belongingness in the social field. From Table VIII it appears 
that the peripheral members are actually less strongly anchored to the social 
system created in the experiments and presumably more vulnerable to forces 
toward changing sociometric choices. 


TABLE VII 


Attempts by Central and Peripheral Members of all Low-Status Teams 
to leave the Group during the First Three Game-Periods * 








N M S.D. t 
Low-status teams ( Sub-groups) 
Central parts of ie ae 1°07 2°29 
Peripheral parts of ... 13 2°54 1°85 1°81 
' F ogetlse! f 





* Taken from observation data. Two categories are combined: out-of-field behavior and direct 
pinay to the experimenter to be released from the situation. Attempts to join the opposing team are 


Forces to alter sociometric choices arise, as we have seen, from two major 
sources: (i) The valence of fate dispensed to the team, and (ii) hostility 
toward members of the opposing teams. For the consistently high-status 
teams these two sets of forces have the same direction of increasing choices 
within own team. For the low-status teams the forces act in opposite 
directions. 

(a) The consistently high-status teams 

When these differences between central and peripheral members are 
applied to the consistently high-status teams, we should conclude that a change 
in the resultant force toward belonging to the group (stemming from both 
the valence of fate and hostile impulses) will alter the readiness to choose own 
group members more strongly for peripheral than for central members. Since 
the magnitude of this resultant force is presumably equal for central and 

eripheral members in the favored teams, it follows that the peripheral mem- 
2 will increase more readily their choices for own group members than 
will the central members. 


(b) The unsuccessful low-status teams 

The situation in regard to the unsuccessful low-status team is more com- 
plicated. The forces resulting from valence of fate should tend to reduce 
the cohesiveness of these teams and the effects of the forces on actual choices 
should be greater for peripheral than for central members. On the other 
hand, the | ae deriving Sam inter-team hostility would tend to increase 
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the cohesiveness of these teams, and since the net changes actually obtained 
‘were toward increased cohesiveness we must assume that these forces outweigh 
the others. We should expect these forces, too, to have greater effect on the 
peripheral than the central members. We still cannot account for the greater 
increase of cohesiveness among central than peripheral members, however, 
unless we have evidence that the hostility toward the opposing team was 
actually different for the two types of members. 

Fortunately, there is evidence relevant to this point. An examination of 
the pattern of aggressive inter-team communications initiated by the con- 
sistently high-status teams toward the unsuccessful low-status teams reveals 
an interesting fact. When -central and peripheral members of low-status 
teams are compared, the latter are seen ta receive significantly more aggressive 
communications from the central members of high-status teams. (The “t” 
obtained is 7:15, which for 8 degrees of freedom is significant at beyond the 
1 per cent level.) On the other hand, the central members of low-status teams 
receive a significantly greater number of aggressive communications from the 
total high-status team (i.e., where the observer recorded that the entire high- 
status team initiated an aggression as a group or at least in unison). (The 
“¢” obtained is 5:23, which also is significant at the 1 per cent vel). 

This pattern of aggression may perhaps be understood as a function of the 
inability of any single individual to attack a central member, who however 
may be safely attacked by an entire group. A peripheral member, on the 
other hand, can be attacked with impunity by a central member. 

An inference which can be drawn from the foregoing is that peripheral 
members of the unsuccessful low-status teams will tend to focus their hostility 
on the central members of opposing teams, while the central members of the 
low-status teams will be likely to distribute their hostility over the opposing 
team as a whole. It would hence be expected that the peripheral members 
of the unsuccessful low-status teams will continue in the post-session question- 
naire to choose among the peripheral members of the opposing team while 
the central members will tend to reject all members of the opposing team. 
In other words, the peripheral members will show less of an increase in 
cohesiveness than will the central members. 


(c) Variability of peripheral members 


We have yet to account for the large standard deviations among teams 
for the peripheral members of the teams. This, too, can be derived from the 
greater i for periphcral members to change their sociometric choices. 
It is necessary only to make the reasonable assumption that the experimental 
procedure varies from one experimental session to the next. In the first 
place, the experimenter does not always act in precisely the same manner. 
He is unintentionally more or less friendly, more or less voluble, and so on. 
In addition, it is plausible to assume that he is perceived differently from 
session to session even when he is the same. Moreover, each session has a 
dynamics all its own, with one unpredicted event (e.g., somebody gets 
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accidentally tripped) which compounds and proliferates into a sequence of 
activities not precisely matched in any other session. 

Such uncontrolled factors can be supposed to affect the resultant force 
toward belonging to own-team, to the extent that these factors operate either 
to modify the valence of the team situation or (more directly) to increase or 
decrease hostilities toward members of own-team or opposing team. If these 
components of the resultant forces unique to each session are held to be equal 
for central and peripheral, then it follows from the third se that the 
peripheral ira will show altered cohesiveness more strongly than will 
the central members, variability in cohesiveness from team to team will be 
greater for peripheral than for central members. 


D. Conclusion 


In conclusion it may be helpful to return briefly to the discussion of the 
definition of cohesiveness to reconstruct the ways in, which cohesiveness has 
been altered by the experimental conditions in the present study. In the 
earlier exposition of the conceptual properties of cohesiveness, we had con- 
cluded that it is to be treated in terms of the average resultant force toward 
remaining in the group, where the forces derive from the valences of shared 
activities with group members and with non-members. 

In the present study, as we have pointed out, it has been difficult to measure 
directly the components of the average resultant forces to remain in the group, 
and hence we must be cautious in making assertions about their nature. How- 
ever, our explanatory principles do in fact lead to hypotheses about the altera- 
tions in component forces and some evidence has been produced in support 
of these hypotheses. 

From our general theoretical interpretation we have postulated that the 
valence of activities which a group is allowed or forced to engage in affects 
the attractiveness of sharing membership in the group with others. Secondly, 
we have proposed that inter-team hostilities develop where two teams are 
forced to interact on a basis of unequal status and that these hostilities signifi- 
cantly affect the attractiveness of sharing membership with others. In some 
settings these two influences support each other while in different settings they 
are in opposition. Thirdly, we have asserted that peripheral members (or 
those who are relatively unpopular in the total easek are more susceptible to 
influences tending to produce changes in their interpersonal affiliations. 

The fact that central and peripheral members modified -their choices for 
own-team and other-team members in a rather different way amplifies the 
findings of French (3) and Wright (6). In French’s experiments, under con- 
ditions of strong frustration, organized groups exceeded unorganized groups 
in degree of “ we-feeling ”, interdependent behavior, equality of participation 
in the group activity, and motivation. Members of the organized groups, 
however, abo showed more intra-group aggression than did members of 
unorganized groups. No evidence was available to indicate whether or not 
the groups became more cohesive as a result of frustration. 
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Similarly, in Wright’s study, pairs of children who were strong friends 
showed an increase in cooperative behavior and a decrease in conflict behavior 
when they were introduced into a frustration situation, while pairs of weak 
friends did not change significantly in such categories of behavior. Although 
frustration seemed to increase a readiness to cooperate among strong friends, 
Wright had no evidence to show whether or not strong friends became even 
stronger friends under the influence of frustration. 

The evidence from the present experiment suggests that, if two groups 
interact with differential ant and the hostility dating from ducsimaniing 
treatment remains unexpressed, the original cohesiveness of the group is 
increased. If the hostility is expressed through acts of aggression against the 
favored group, the cohesiveness of the group returns to approximately its 
original value. 
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SOCIAL DISINTEGRATION IN 
A RURAL COMMUNITY 


G. DUNCAN MITCHELL 





i 


The social disintegration of rural society in England is a subject that has 
by no means been neglected. Many studies have appeared during the past 
quarter of a century, particularly by journalists and novelists, and indeed 
much has been contributed that is both instructive and illuminating regarding 
the changes that have taken place. Nevertheless, these studies have on the 
whole made little use of scientific techniques; the work done has seldom 
been cast in terms of a theoretical framework and the concepts evolved by 
psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists have been little used. A good 
deal has been done in other fields, particularly among primitive peoples, 
which has proved to be a real contribution not only to the general corpus 
of human knowledge, but to the work of administrators and social workers. 
An application of similar methods by social scientists to a study of rural 
England is long overdue. It is hoped that the present study may throw some 
light on the problems nearer home as well as indicate the profitability of such 
research work. No attempt is made to disguise the impressionistic nature of 
the study, for it is felt that in breaking new ground a highly detailed analysis 
would have drawbacks which a general descriptive one avoids. 

For the purpose of this study a small section of rural England was chosen 
which lends itself particularly to such an investigation. In the area in ques- 
tion some of the chief problems may be clearly seen. The process of social 
disintegration has reached an advanced stage, so that the issues stand out 
fairly sharply, and it is possible to some extent to isolate the variables con- 
tributing to this state of affairs. The variables are so numerous that even 
a highly detailed analysis could not delineate them all. Hence, in our study 
it is necessary to pick out only what appear to be the chief formative factors 
of this particular rural culture. The word “ particular” must be emphasized, 
for it would be an error to assume that there is only one rural culture in 
England. In fact the differences which obtain in quite proximate rural areas 
are often so great as to preclude any extensive generalization. Even within 
the boundaries of a single county several rural culture variations may be 
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observed, due not only to economic differences but to peculiar historical and 
social factors which have combined to create different patterns. Furthermore, 
not only do we find cultural differences between neighbouring communities 
but also the interaction of the various factors within the same community 
presents such a complexity of relationships that a simple causal analysis and 
explanation of the process of social disintegration is impossible. The most 
that can be done is to illustrate some of the chief features and indicate such 
mutual effects as stand out in the study of the growth and decay of this rural 
community. In the present study an attempt will be made to give a structural- 
functional description of three villages and their immediate neighbourhoods. 
In so doing it will be apparent that the writer’s point of departure lies in an 
acknowledgement of the close relation of the psychological motivation of 
the individual to the social structure. This for the present must be the pre- 
supposition upon which the study rests, for it would entail too great a 
digression to lay bare the ground of this assumption. Reference may be 
made to the work of Talcott Parsons, Clyde Kluckhohn, Henry A. Murray, 
Ralph Linton, Abram Kardiner, and Geoffrey Gorer in this connexion. 

Like all rural areas in England, there are two units, the parish and the 
village. It is impossible to speak of one without reference to the other, for 
not only does the parish tend to be the hinterland which provides the village 
with justification for its existence but the village is the focus for many of 
the activities in the area; it is generally the administrative, servicing, and 
recreational centre for the parish. Nevertheless, it is the villages with which 
we are mainly concerned, for it is there that the social problems are most 
manifest. 

It will be our endeavour in this paper to show that the disintegration in 
these villages varies in its extent, and that the governing determinants lie, on 
the one hand in economic and social deprivations, and on the other hand 
in the growing effects of contact with an urban culture. A brief description 
will be given of the three villages, which to preserve anonymity have been 
renamed ; then a more detailed analysis will follow, and finally, in the light 
of this analysis, our hypotheses will be elaborated. 


Il. A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE RURAL AREA 


The villages selected for our study are situated in a part of England 
devoted, for the most part, to agriculture. Farming is mixed, with a slight 
emphasis on dairy farming. Scattered here and there are a few small indus- 
tries, chiefly paper or textile mills, which originally sprang up as a result of 
the abundance of water power. It is hilly country, favoured by a fairly 
heavy rainfall. On the whole the climate is mild; there is a more than 
average degree of humidity, and mists are common. The land is fettile, but 
here and there poorer patches may be found. It is sparsely wooded and 
there is little waste land. The farms vary in size a great deal from small- 
holdings of 5 acres up to large farms of 300 acres or more. It is the custom 
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to regard a large farm as one of more than 150 acres. An agricultural survey 
which was carried out in 1927 estimated that there was an average excess of 
income over expenditure amounting to £49 (this being the net cash income 
of the farmer, assuming he was free from debt). The unpaid labour, that 
is, family labour, was estimated to be £55. Thus the farm family received 
the equivalent of an average of £2 per week plus a house and some per- 

uisites. The economic situation has changed 4 good deal since then in 
ciee of the farmer, but these figures give some indication of the depressed 
state of agriculture during the inter-war period. 

The area is served by a number of small market towns with an average 
population of about 5,000 inhabitants; they are linked together by good roads 
(Class 1 or Class 2, according to the Ministry of Transport classification). 
In addition to these roads, each parish possesses a fine network of smaller 
roads with fairly good surfaces, though often they are very narrow. 


Ill. THE PARISHES 


Of the three villages we are considering two, Northam and Midford, are 
situated in the same parish, the other, Southam, lies in a parish by itself. 
Both parishes, though their boundaries are not contiguous (one and a quarter 
miles separates the nearest points), lie within a triangle formed by three towns 
which in the past were small ports. Only one of these towns functions as 
a port to any extent today, the other two are market towns. Both parishes 
are wholly inland. 


The Parish of Northam 


The Parish of Northam provides an example of one whose history has 
been dominated during the past two centuries by a single factor upon which 
others have played a part, but which has been, nevertheless, of cardinal 
importance in effecting social and economic changes. This factor is the 
system of communications. The parish lies immediately south-west of the 
ancient inland port of Tradlet. It is for all practical purposes bounded on 
the north side by the main road from Tradlet to the distant city of Grand- 
port, and on the east side by the main road from Tradlet which runs south 
to the market town of Queenspan. The western boundary follows a tribu- 
tary of the small River Bourne for a part of its course and then runs south- 
west to cut the Queenspan-Tradlet road about four miles from Tradlet. The 
greater part of the parish, which extends over 5,755 acres, is composed of 
fertile farm land round the River Bourne whilst to the north and east are 
the two Class 1 roads whose importance to the parish remains to be assessed. 
Within the parish boundaries are the two villages of Northam and Midford. 
For the rest, there are only scattered farmhouses and very small groups of 
cottages. Apart from the two villages, the remaining population is spread 
evenly over the area and, due to a fairly well-developed network of roads 
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and lanes, no one is to any extent cut off or isolated to the point of being 
inaccessible by car. 

It is immediately apparent to a visitor that the two villages, Northam 
and Midford, are markedly dissimilar one from another not only in their 
general layout and situation but in the social atmosphere manifested in the 
style of dress, mode of behaviour, interests and attitudes. Both villages are 
very old. Northam was the seat of an ancient barony, now extinct, and 
Midford is mentioned in the Domesday Book. In 1871, when the popula- 
tion was increasing, Northam had 730 inhabitants and 156 houses, and by 
1881 it had 764 inhabitants. Midford in 1871 had 585 inhabitants and 127 
houses, and had increased by 1881 to 620 inhabitants. This shows a rate of 
increase in population slightly in favour of the latter village. Today Midford 
has approximately the same population, but that of Northam is reduced to 
barely 200 inhabitants. : 

It is perhaps easier to account for the fortune of Midford than to discover 
the reasons for the rapid decline in the position of Northam. To begin 
with, Midford lies on the Queenspan-Tradlet road, whereas Northam lies 
just over two-thirds of a mile to the west, and just over a mile south of the 
main road to Grandport. Thus Midford enjoys the superior advantages of 
being able to wae roadside facilities for the traffic passing through. It 
possesses two well-equipped garage and petrol-filling stations and a boarding- 
house, and these, together with an inn in the centre of the village lying on 
the main road, do a good trade with people passing through. In addition 
to this, there is a textile mill which employs seventy-five people. Northam, 
on the other hand, possesses none of these advantages. It is obvious to a 
visitor that, whereas Midford is a lively, prosperous, and growing village, 
Northam is declining and gives the impression of moribundity. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that, although no houses have been built there since 
1903, and none are scheduled, there is considerable building activity at Mid- 
ford. From 1930 to 1940 eleven brick houses were built at Midford. Since 
the war four Swedish style, wooden houses and four semi-detached, concrete 
and brick houses have been built, whilst six more are in process of construc- 
tion and a further six are scheduled. We are led to wonder then what are 
the factors which were instrumental in effecting a reversal, which, though it 
may have begun at the turn of the century, has become strikingly apparent 
during the inter-war period. 

It is perhaps more to the point to enquire why a village like Northam 
ever succeeded in achieving such a position as it held in the middle of the 
last century. It is not sufficient to account for it solely in terms of a drift 
to the towns of the small industrial and distributive enterprises such as mill- 
ing, baking, butchery, brewing, etc., for, in general, this applies to Midford 
too; mor can we account for it in terms of the decline of crafts like those 
of the thatcher, the wheelwright, and the blacksmith, for not only does this 
in like manner apply to Midford but they were a minor influence on the 
general population figures. However, an analysis of the types of craft 
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prominent in the third quarter of the nineteenth century shows a marked 
preponderance of boot- and shoe-making, leather-working, and innkeeping 
It would appear that, if not now, in former times Northam did see a con- 
siderable amount of through traffic. In fact there is a road (unclassified by 
the Ministry of Transport) which runs from the Grandport road, four miles 
west of Northam, through the village, to meet the Queenspan-Tradlet road 
on the east side. It is by no means as good as‘ the two main roads, and 
a century ago it was probably pretty bad, but the former existence of a 
number of fairly flourishing hamlets situated on the route iidicate that it 
was well used by travellers from Grandport to Tradlet. Several old folk 
recall that it was so used to avoid the payment of toll charges on the turn- 
pike road to the north. It may be assumed that Northam’s former pros- 
perity rested to some considerable extent upon this financially determined 
movement of the traffic between the two towns—a traffic which disappeared _ 
with the decay of the turnpike system and the establishment of national roads. 
This use of secondary roads to avoid the payment of toll charges was prob- 
ably fairly common and there is evidence to suggest that the existence of 
quite a number of hamlets in the area was due to it. 

There were doubtless other factors contributing to the economic pros- 
perity not only of Northam but of the hamlets which lay in the parish. 
During the latter half of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth, extensive stone and slate quarrying took place, for which there 
was an uninterrupted demand until economies of scale and the more wide- 
spread use of brick required their closure about 1920 in favour of others 
urther afield. Again, there was at one hamlet a small factory producing 
farm implements, whose owner, prior to the war, took out a patent for 
a milk separator. This factory is still operating, though on a much-reduced 
scale: labour is scarce today, but just prior to the war it was demand that 
was scarce and caused a reduction in its size. Indeed, there were on the 
banks of the River Bourne at one time at least twelve mills, most of which 
were in the parish. 

The historical account which we have given outlines the basic economic 
changes which have taken place, and has given us a clue to the chief causa- 
tive factors governing the growth and decay of these two villages. It remains 
to consider their present state not only from an economic point of view but 
more specifically from a social aspect ; but first we must give a description 


of the parish of Southam. 


The Parish of Southam 

The Parish of Southam lies south-east of the Parish of Northam and east 
of the Queenspan-Tradlet road. The Smallport-Tradlet road, which joins 
the latter, runs for a mile and a half through the north-east corner of the 
parish. Apart from this there isno main road. The parish is entirely devoted 





1 Since the last war the demand for milk separators has fallen off sharply as the present controlled prices 
make it uneconomical for the farmer to make his own butter. 
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to agriculture ; no industries of any kind may be found, nor apparently have 
any ever existed there. It contains the source of a small river which is formed 
by drainage from the numerous small hills which encircle it. The roads, 
though in good condition, are narrow and it is with difficulty that motorists 
pass each other. Actually their need to do so seldom arises. Once the 
parish was monastic land, but after the Dissolution part became a private 
estate until 1878, when it was divided between two landowners, but a large 
proportion of the land came into the hands of small farmers. Up to the 
beginning of the present century a cattle market was periodically held in 
the parish, and eighty years ago it is recorded that a pleasure fair was held 
twice a year. The parish of Southam, probably more than most parishes, 
has seen a great change in population. In 1841 there were 1,448 inhabitants, 
which was probably the peak. By 1851 this had been reduced to 1,360 
inhabitants ; in 1871 there were 1,241 inhabitants living in 257 dwellings. 
From that time onward the population fell at an increasing rate, so that in 
1931 there were only 546 inhabitants. There are probably fewer now. 

A document written in 1797 describes the parish as possessing a village 
of forty dwellings and five hamlets, each consisting of two or three farm- 
houses and a few cottages. It goes on to say: 


“The number of paupers are about thirty, and of day labourers above a 
hundred, rackholders fifteen. Leascholders twelve and frecholders about 
twenty-four. The number of inhabitants near to a thousand, among whom 
are no manufacturers of any kind.” 


The scene has changed a good deal, but not perhaps so much as might 
be expected. The village of Southam has grown somewhat, and two of the 
hamlets have disappeared. The general pattern of farming remains the same 
though the number of farms has increased. In 1871 there were thirty-nine 
farms and today there are forty-three, of which only five are over 150 acres. 
It is clear that the rate of change has been much slower than in the parish 
of Northam. It is still regarded as being an out-of-the-way place, having 
little contact with the outside world. Indeed, apart from the change in 
population, the only change is that associated with the seasons, within whose 
cycle life goes on in well-defined grooves, and future events are easily pre- 
dicted. This provides a high degree of certainty, and hence of security. 
There can be little doubt that this fact has been of great importance in building 
up the attitudes of the people who live there. 


IV. THE VILLAGES 


The foregoing description has thrown some light on the ante and decay 
of the three villages under consideration ; it has given us the general setting 
in which they are placed ; but it is necessary now to describe them in turn. 
In so doing we shall bring out those features which combine to provide the 
contrast so noticeable to the visitor. 
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Midford 


Midford is a village through which the main road runs, now over a bridge 
instead of through a ford. Despite a row of derelict cottages in the centre 
it possesses quite a lively atmosphere. The presence, also in the centre, of 
a garage, repair-shop and filling station, a nO ae se co-operative store, 
and an inn provides a focus for the life of the village. But there is further- 
more the activity of the mill manufacturing textiles which, though situated 
at the north-west end of the village, is sufficiently large to dominate it. Also, 
standing out conspicuously, we see the church, the modern county police 
station and the er a) which together form a group on the north side of 
the village ; there is in addition another garage which deals in repairs to 
farm machinery. 

Buses run fairly frequently to and from the towns, and quite a number 
of people in the village make use of them. For example, two buses running 
to Tradlet at 7 a.m. and 8 a.m. respectively take altogether about thirty to 
forty workers into town and there are approximately a dozen people who 
travel from Tradlet to work in the mill. 

The mill, which offers a variety of trades, has an equal number of men 
and women ; often husband and wife both work there ; and it is clear that 
the mill dominates the general economy of the village, for there are few 
farmworkers resident there, though in the evenings quite a number patronize 
the two inns, which do a good trade also at A 

Midford has undergone considerable change and is still in process of doing 
so ; its growth has been steady for over a century, and it has generally bene- 
fited from the increasing serviceability and utilization of the main road which 
runs through it and by the mill. No doubt the change was painful at times. 
We note the absence of the horse-breaker, the two boot-makers, the three 
carpenters, two masons, the thatcher, the brewer, the wheelwright, and the 
corn miller who in 1871 provided not only local services but crafts alterna- 
tive to farming. There is little doubt that the orientation of the village has 
undergone a radical change ; not only are there less than one dozen farm- 
workers living there now, but farming is no longer the chief interest. The 
small industries and crafts have im gone. The brewery closed down 
over thirty years ago; the water-mill has been out of use for a decade, and 
during most of this century has done little milling. Due to the construction 
of a short by-pass, an old inn situated once on the old road has ohn) Dae 


. Perhaps the only old craft to withstand the change is that of the blacksmith, 


but he points out that he is primarily a plumber. The variety of trades 
which existed in the mid-nineteenth century, though now disappeared, has 
given way to a new variety, for the textile mill provides a dozen principal 
and different types of labour each with variations due to different machines. 
Thus even in spinning alone we see different skills required to operate the 
mule and ring frame. Moreover, outside the village, because of good trans- 
port facilities, there are many varieties of occupation open in the nearby 
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urban municipality. Thus the change in occupations has not been from 
many to a few, but from an old pattern involving variety to a new pattern 
also providing variety and hence opportunity for personal choice and the 
possi ware f of suiting different aptitudes. 

Social amenities have been present in the village for some time, there is 
a fairly good water supply and sewage system, though very few houses possess 
baths. A private electricity generating plant was in operation for some years 
prior to 1939, and a d.c. supply laid on to some houses. There appears 
also to have been a measure of street lighting. The textile mill has generated 
power for its own use for about forty-five years. The public supply of elec- 
tricity was made available in December 1939, and today there are 118 con- 
sumers connected to the mains. The village constable estimated, probably 
fairly accurately, that 60 per cent of the houses enjoyed this amenity. 

An enquiry into social activities reveals a very keen and popular football 
club around which most of the male villagers’ conversation centres. There 
is little doubt that this club is a means of providing social contact on a large 
scale. At a friendly match with a neighbouring village on a mid-week 
evening over one hundred people turned out to watch, including a large 
number of women together with their children. The club, which has over 
two hundred pounds “in the kitty”, is negotiating for the rental of a new 
and more suitable playing field. During recent years it has had many suc- 
cesses and the team has noticeable prestige. The club organizes dances and 
whist drives, usually held in one of the inns which is able to supply a room 
for the evening for ten shillings, and there is talk of turning a disused chapel 
into a village hall ; seodiinal shows are put on in the winter. In the past 
the she, a in part suffered from an unsatisfactory vicar whose unsociable 
nature and incapacity for leadership was instrumental in emptying the church. 
Recently the neighbouring vicar of Northam has been responsible for the 
church at Midford and he has slowly built up the congregation again. He 
declares that he gets on very well with the folk at this village. Nevertheless, 
interest in the church and its activities is not very great, although it is keener 
than formerly, and though the Sunday evening services draw up to fifty 
people, the morning services sometimes have only one or two worshippers. 
The Methodist Chapel is fairly active, particularly in its attention to dildocn, 
and the Gospel Hall (Plymouth Brethren—non-exclusives) appears to be the 
most active of all the religious sects, though not without internal rifts at 
times. Both nonconformist bodies run youth groups during the week. 
There is a choral society which meets-in the winter and in the evenings some 
W.E.A. lectures are held in the school. 

The school, which is staffed by two teachers, has an average of twenty 
children, who come almost entirely from the village. Children over eleven 
years of age go to the secondary school in Tradlet. 
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Northam 
This village, historically and ier the chief one in the parish, shows 


a marked contrast to Midford. Far from displaying any atmosphere of 
liveliness, the village gives the entering visitor an impression of decay which 
is heightened by a dull greyness of the buildings. He sees few people or 
signs of activity and is strikingly aware of a sense of his own solitariness. 
However, as he progresses, the feeling that he is nevertheless being observed 
from behind curtained windows creates a realization of unwelcome intrusion. 

The village, as has been pointed out, does not lie on a main road but is 
situated to the north-west of the meeting of two country lanes. These roads, 
though well kept and suitable for motor traffic, are seldom used by anyone 
except farmers and the people who call on them. Northam itself is closely 
built to form a huddle of cottages which are mostly very old, though in 
a fairly good state of repair. It lies on a hill physically halen by the 
ancient parish church, a monastic foundation of the fourteenth century which 
lies on a hill to the east. The lower border of the village is studded with 
five small farms. 

There is an infrequent bus service. Two buses in the morning collect 
workers for Tradlet, which is a mile and three-quarters away, and one, or 
sometimes two, run later in the day. Apart from those who travel to and 
from work in the town, one might imagine that the rest of the village was 
engaged in agriculture, but in fact there are few farmworkers there. Indeed, 
there are not many people of working age at all. The population of Northam 
is only about 200 people, of whom at least 50 per cent are over sixty years 
of age. Hence it is likely that equal numbers bos the village to work in 
the town to those who work on the land in or near the village. 

As at Midford, there has been a considerable degree of change here during 
the past century. Probably the village reached its peak of prosperity about 
1880, when, as the largest village in the parish, it contained three (possibly 
four) inns, and working there were three boot- and shoe-makers (one of 
whom had a general leather shop), a baker, a grocer, a butcher, four dairy- 
men, a mason, two blacksmiths, a glazier, and a thatcher. Today only two 
inns survive ; there is a small general store and a post office. As there is 
no industry in the village, the only alternative to farmwork, the demand for 
which has fallen off as a result of mechanization, is employment in the town. 
This, having a population of about 5,000 people, provides a variety of 
occupations. 

Although some social amenities are available, little advantage is taken of 
them. For example, electricity was brought to the village in 1937, but toda 
only thirty-eight consumers make use of it. This is probably due to the high 
cost of power in the rural area and to the fact that most of those who do 
not use it are old people whose expenditure is governed by the income received 
from their old age pensions. Such folk would also be the least keen on using 
it, since they have made use of oil lamps for over half a century. The water 
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supply is bad. Mostly it is well water drawn from a number of points in 
the village. During a drought one or more of these may fail and villagers 
have to go to another part of the village to get water, thus increasing the 
consumption of that particular supply. Such action is not unknown to cause 
hostility between groups. 

Regarding social activities, we note the existence of a football club of 
recent origin whose members are quite young. This has little popular sup- 
port in the village, which generally is not concerned with it. In the winter 
there are periodic attempts on the part of the vicar and schoolmistress to 
organize social activities, but invariably they are a failure. A fairly popular 
cinema performance, organized by a private firm from a neighbouring town, 
is put on weekly, but the vicar complains of some sony during the 
performances. The church, which might be expected to be the centre of 
social life, is infrequently attended, though there are some regular members 
among the elderly faithful. This is despite the fact that the vicar is con- 
cerned about the state of the village and possesses the drive and the ability 
to organize activities. On a Sunday evening this old parish church may 
muster two dozen people. There is also a Methodist Chapel with an average 
attendance of ten. 

The school, which is staffed by two mistresses, one of whom lives in the 
village, is attended by twenty-eight children, who come not only from 
the village, but from the greater part of the parish. The average attendance 
for the preceding three years has been rather Sees About a dozen children 
over eleven years of age go to the secondary schools in Tradlet. The present 
intake at the village school averages 1-5 per annum, thus we may expect the 
numbers to be greatly reduced (cet. par.) within a few years. 


Southam 


Like all the villages in this area Southam possesses no village green, but, 
unlike Northam and Midford which are fairly compact villages, Southam is 
a straggling collection of buildings lining both sides of a road which bends at 
right angles at the north end of the village. At one extremity is a Methodist 
Chapel and at the other end is the Parish Church. A quarter of a mile beyond 
lies the vicarage. There are three farms in the ‘dagen being in the 
centre—which appear to be small and impoverished. 

The Smallport-Tradlet bus route was recently altered so as to include 
Southam. This came about as a result of a petition, but it seems that there 
was very little general support for the movement, which only succeeded 
because one of the publicans resorted to subterfuge in the interests of his 
trade. This bus service is reduced rather denticaly in the winter months, 
few people using it apart from four men who work in Smallport. The 
towns hold few attractions for most of the inhabitants. 

It has been pointed out that this parish is wholly agricultural. The popu- 
lation appears to have been fairly evenly distributed in the past and the same 
is true today. The single village of Southam used to provide the chief ser- 
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vicing centre, and it seems that eighty years ago there was a great variety 
of occupations. The importance the village in this respect appears to have 
grown even after the decline in the parish population occurred round 1841. 
In 1879 the records show that in addition to the two village inns there were 
two shops and a post office in the village. There were also two butchers, 
a baker, two masons, a blacksmith, a is two carpenters, four boot- 
and shoe-makers, a tailor, a thatcher, a painter, and 4 wheelwright, and similar 
services were obtainable in some of the hamlets. Probably as many as 500 
people lived in the village at that time. Now it contains about 250 people, 
and is the sole servicing centre apart from the towns. In 1939 theré were 
two butchers’ shops, a grocer’s shop, a post office, and a small general store. 
In addition to this there were a blacksmith, two carpenters, two boot- and 
shoe-repairers, a newsagent, a motor engineer, a thatcher, a threshing machine 
owner, and a wheelwright. Today the two carpenters, the wheelwright, and 
the two boot- and shoe-repairers are no longer there. 

Of the three villages, Southam is most deficient in social amenities. There 
is no water supply laid on. Water was formerly obtained from wells, now from 
the standpoint pipes. There are no sanitary arrangements; not a single 
septic oe can be found in the village, and there is no electricity, though 
it is hoped to have this made available by 1951. The two four-roomed, 
semi-detached houses, erected since the war, are the extent of new building 
for some years. 

There is little social activity in Southam, though in the winter there 
are occasional dances and whist drives, and the two inns are indifferently 
peers Unlike many villages in this area, there appears to be no foot- 

all club, and there are no cinema shows or, until very recently, evening 
lectures. The church and the chapel are fairly well attended. 

The school is staffed by two mistresses, both of whom live outside the 
parish. There is at present an average attendance of thirty-eight children. 
During the past four years the average attendance has been forty-five. These 
children are drawn from the entire parish. Twenty-one children over eleven 
years of age travel to Smallport to attend the secondary school. 


Vv. AN ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The type of work which has been done in the field of social relationships is 
associated with several modes of approach. The anthropologist, the psycholo- 
gist and the sociologist have been concerned with the same problems, but 
have evolved differing conceptual schemata to deal with them. The most 
pressing need amongst social scientists today is the establishment of a theoret- 
ical framework which will unify the hypotheses of these different disciplines 
and eliminate the duplication of concepts. Although these different approaches 
lend themselves to the solution of specific problems with varying degrees of 
success, the present fairly general desire to unify the social sciences surely 
indicates a consciousness of the shortcomings of these different disciplines. 
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In the ensuing analysis of the social relationships in this rural community, 
concepts will be borrowed from the several social sciences in order to throw 
light on the processes involved. An attempt will be made in the following 
section to bring them together. Already we have seen that historical and 
economic factors have played a great part in determining the course of the 
change in the structure of the community, and it is evident that psycho-social 
factors play a part in the functional aspect of the social institutions. 

It will become clear to the reader that, in our analysis of the social relation- 
ships, it is exceedingly difficult to isolate the specifically social factors. Cer- 
tain phenomena may clearly be due to the effects of social or economic 
deprivations ; others similarly to the effects of contact between urban and 
rural culture patterns. However, in most cases a subtle interaction of the 
two will be seen, and difficulty will be experienced in assessing their relative 
importance. 

The analysis will take the form of a comparison of the social relationships 
obtaining in the three villages, and it will be seen that the factors of social 
and economic deprivation and the effects of culture contact vary in each one 
in the extent to which they play a part in determining social change. If we 
were to erect the study of each village into a type case it would appear that 
in Southam economic deprivation is the prime determinant, whereas in Mid- 
ford it is the effect of culture contact. Northam, on this basis, would show 
a strange mixture of the two factors. In a social study, structural properties, 
as Kurt Lewin has pointed out, are characterized by the relations between 
the parts rather than by the parts themselves.(3) Hence in our study of 
culture contact in particular we must beware being side-tracked by, say, 
physical or geographical proximity, even though this may be a contributive 
factor. It is the siedeal ips between individuals and between groups which 
are our chief concern. Such relationships exist in a variety of contexts, but 
for purposes of our analysis we will consider the five principal aspects of 
village life: work, leisure, class stratification, the family (child care and 
education), and local government. 


1. Work.—The Changing Occupational Pattern 


In our description of the three villages we may see a marked contrast 
between Midford on the one hand, and Northam and Southam on the other. 
Historically we observe a change in their relative fortunes due to a changing 
pattern of economic life with attendant changes in communications, the 
closure of the quarries, and the mechanization of farming entailing a dimin- 
ished demand for farmworkers. The reduction in the number of farmworkers 
means that some have either to seek alternative employment or leave the 
villages. They may be fortunate in being able to obtain work in local indus- 
try, if it is expanding (a rare occurrence), or they may live in the village, 
utilizing the better system of transport to obtain work in the nearest town, 
or may leave the village altogether, when not only they but their descendants 
are lost to the land. Those farmworkers who remain on the land then leave 
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the village to occupy the tied cottages and other dwellings situated near the 
farms where they work. Thus the advent of mechanization on the farms 
has the effect of clearing the villages of farmworkers. It is in this connexion 
worth noting that farmworkers do not usually object to the tied cottage, in 
fact they prefer it, especially those connected with dairy and sheep farming, 
for cowmen especially have to be available on the farm at any time, and 
farmworkers do not care for a long walk to their place of work. This is 
particularly true of the parish of Northam and to some extent of Southam, 
too, but there certain specifically local factors must be taken into account. 

The land is not as Sethe in the parish of Southam as it is in Northam. 
It suffers from an abundance of couch grass, whose existence is so notorious 
that it is known to farmers in this part of the country as “ Southam clover ”. 
Therefore if we were to compare profitability in terms of the size of farms 
we would have to consider the relative differences in the land in Southam, 
and Northam. Whilst in Northam the farms are relatively large and pros- 
perous, this is not generally the case in Southam, where the farms are small 
and are probably among the least profitable in the country. The small 
farmer here labours under several disadvantages. He cannot utilize modern 
farm machinery, as too much capital would be lying around idle for too long 
a time, even it he could provide the capital in the first place. He cannot 
afford to employ labour all the year round, and during the summer months 
he finds it difficult to get casual labour for the harvest. His crops and milk 
yield are poor, for he cannot find the capital required to provide the outlay 
for artificial fertilizers. Hence we find a widespread deficiency in phosphates 
and lime, which is aggravated as the years go by and more and more is taken 
out of the land and less and less is put back. This is a state of affairs which 
has persisted in this parish for a very long time, but it was probably accen- 
tuated during the last depression when the farmers’ capital reserves were 
exhausted. It is a safe prophecy, that should there be a return to even an 
approximation of the agricultural depression which prevailed during the inter- 
war period, then farming in this area would collapse entirely. This kind of 
farming creates little demand for farm labour, and so, though we see a large 
reduction in the demand for farmworkers in both Northam and Southam, 
the reasons are quite different. 

As we shall see later on, different degrees of indulgence and deprivation 
among farmers obviously play a large part in determining their aims and 
attitudes and the roles they play in the community. For the present it is 
sufficient if we have established the chief determinants of the decline in popu- 
lation in these two villages and the growth of the population in Midford, 
where the existence of local industry and of the pon art town provide 
alternative occupations to agriculture. 


2. Leisure.—The Age Structure a Function of Social Activities 


The reduction in the number of farmworkers living in the villages has 
tended to influence the age structure. This is most noticeable in Northam, 
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where there is a tremendous preponderance of old people over the age of 
sixty, few married couples, and an annual birth-rate of one. At Midford, 
where there are also few farmworkers, the age structure has altered little, 
apart from the general national trend toward smaller families, for here the 
chief source of employment is the textile mill. In Southam there is a con- 
siderable number of old folk, but, though there are few farmworkers, there 
are a number of smallholders living in the village. Thus in Southam as well 
as in Midford there have been mitigating factors, absent in Northam, which 
have prevented the villages becoming settlements for old age pensioners. 

The differences in the age structures as well as the aggregate population 
figures (an important factor) have had a marked effect upon ie social activi- 
ties in the villages. It is no wonder that Northam has had difficulty in 
establishing a football club and team, or that the majority of the villagers 
fail to take much interest in it. Nor are the social evenings which the vicar 
endeavours to organize in the winter much more successful, for old people 
are loth to leave their fireside, even to walk the one or two hundred yards 
to the parish hall. The young and middle-aged married group in this village 
appears to congregate in the inns, or to pass their time in the neighbouring 
towns which they can reach by a somewhat difficult bus route. This grou 
is actually quite small in Northam, but it is quite large in Midford, and, 
though organized activities are often found in Midford and though the inns 
do a good trade, many people take advantage of the buses to visit the urban 
areas. There are, in addition, many unmarried folk who join in this general 
exodus. The village constable described Midford as “a place to sleep and 
work ; for the rest they go out”. 

The changes brought ft in a rural society associated with diminishin 
isolation and homogeneity follow a well-known path, as described by Red- 
field.(8) The disorganization of the culture is followed by rationalization * 
and individualization. The determinants of the breakdown of the old rural 
culture are becoming apparent; they are chiefly economic. The elements 
of rationalization and individualization will be illustrated as the analysis 

roceeds. 

: Both in Midford and Northam we see a common pattern of social change 
arising from the increased contact of village and town, and hence contact 
between a rural and an urban culture. It is possible to find many stages of 
this process. Clearly in a village like Midford it is in an advanced stage, so 
much so that little is left of a rural culture. Indeed, it is doubtful if there 
has been a specifically rural culture in this village since 1850. In Northam, 
however, the process of social change is not so advanced, but has taken place 
more rapidly. 

Lewin has pointed out that change and constancy are relative concepts, 
“. . . only by relating the actual degree of constancy to the strength of the 





® Redfield speaks of “‘ secularization” in this context, but as the Weberian concept of “ rationalization ” 
has been elaborated to a greater extent and is more familiar we have preferred this term.(9) 
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forces toward or away from the present state of affairs can one speak of 
degrees of resistance or stability of group life in a given respect.”(3) Com- 
tee with Northam the social change in Midford has been so gradual and 

as taken place over such a long period that, though more advanced in the 
latter village, it is the former which has suffered most severely the growing 
pains associated with change. That is to say that in Northam there has been 
the greatest resistance to social change. This reaction will be seen most 
clearly when we deal later with social stratification. 

Southam, we have said, is to all intents and purposes cut off from urban 
and industrial areas. The predominance of agriculture has enabled the rural 
culture to withstand the effects of any possible contact with urban influences. 
At least this is true of the social activities of the inhabitants. Perhaps the 
only effect, a negative one, was the social deprivation suffered when the two 
annual fairs came to an end and the cattle market was absorbed by the town 
markets. 

It is necessary to beware judging a rural community according to its social 
activities, for, if we do so, we are apt to commit a fundamental mistake. It 
is true that in Southam there is little social activity, or at least what is meant 
by “social activity” in urban terms. As we have indicated, there is little 
apart from dances and whist drives ; there are few who leave the parish for 
a day or for an annual holiday, and those who do so usually visit relatives 
in the neighbourhood. The error we speak of lies essentially in the pre- 
suppositions of an urban culture. In modern industrial society, where often 
the nature of a person’s work is unable to satisfy his physical and, more 
important, emotional requirements, there is a dichotomy between work and 
leisure which is invariably absent in a rural society. The nature of the work, 
whether it be on a farm or in one of the small rural crafts such as the black- 
smith’s or the wheelwright’s, is such as to provide that emotional release 
which in urban society tends to be diverted into the compulsive round of 
“ pleasurable ” activities—the cinema, the football match, the dance hall, and 
the greyhound racing track. Furthermore, the prevalence of small-scale 
farming is conducive to closely integrated family units, and, despite certain 
exploitive aspects of such family life regarding unpaid family labour on the 
land, there is a greater satisfaction obtained a family life than is found 
in urban society, which reduces this desire to take part in the more overt 
forms of social activity. Indeed, this is something which is true not only 
of Southam, but of the entire rural area to a great extent, though most 


particularly so in the specifically agricultural parts. 


3- Social Stratification.—The Problems of Status and Occupational 
Consciousness 


Social stratification, though for long a popular subject with sociological 
writers, has been bedevilled by the onion of economic criteria with those 
pomene to status. The distinction was made explicit by Max Weber (10), 

ut the concepts remained in a somewhat unsatisfactory state until T. H. 
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Marshall (4) elaborated his concept of “ social class”. Social class is a con- 
cept concerned to illustrate the problems attendant upon social recognition. 
It was used by Marshall to avoid two fallacies, namely the objective and 
subjective aspects. The former considers class as automatically determined 
by definite criteria such as wealth or occupation. The latter is summed up 
in the statement, “a man belongs to that class which he thinks he belongs 
to”. The distinguishing feature that members of a social class have in com- 
mon lies not in the internal or external attributes but in similar social chances. 
Social class then is a derivative of the whole social personality ; it is an 
identity-group existing for the sake of internal contacts which the identity 
makes possible. 

The problems involved in social class consciousness vary in the three 
villages to a remarkable extent. In Midford the inhabitants mostly regard 
themselves as members of the lower-middle class. There are several objec- 
tive factors which emphasize this notion. The style of dress of both men 
and women, the latter’s hair styles and use of cosmetics betray not only a 
strong urban orientation, but also their class affiliation. There is in fact 
a close link between the two, for the middle class is an urban phenomenon. 
This aspect of the culture pattern of the village is so prevalent as to consti- 
tute the norm. The same cannot be said to be the case in Northam, at least 
not to the same extent. It is true that not only the young folk but the 
married men and women in the 25-45 age group tend to leave the village 
for the towns during their leisure time, but there is clearly less desire to do 
so, and urban characteristics in dress are much less noticeable. The con- 
sciousness of social class is less pronounced. There is, on the other hand, 
an indeterminancy of their social class position which is the cause of con- 
siderable psycho-social conflict. It is here that we see the point where the 
urban culture clashes most violently with the disintegrating rural culture, for 
the individualization that is associated with this process introduced a com- 

itiveness which is incompatible with the firm community feeling of 
* belonging together ” characteristic not only of the rural culture but, indeed, 
of all primitive cultures. Furthermore, these are forces which tend to increase 
the degree of social unity in a rural culture when change threatens to take 
place, thus developing greater resistance to it. 

€ components, class and status, vary a good deal in their contributive 
effects. Where the previous culture pattern existed in this rural society, a 
lack of change meant a low degree of competition, for competition arises 
when the class and status lines are indeterminate and uncertain. Thus in 
Northam and Southam, in the former until very recently, there was an 
acceptance of certain social class lines which, because of the changed socio- 
economic pattern, now has broken down. The class and status components 
were identical. Squire, farmer, skilled craftsman, and labourer were clearly 
marked off from one another. There was a little mobility between the skilled 
craftsmen and the labourers perhaps, but it was very slight. 

In urban society there is, within certain lirnits, a continual search for 
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higher status both by men and women.* The general pattern of life for 
men entails that status is dependent largely upon occupation. Whereas for 
women, status, though sometimes dependent upon occupation, is chiefly 
governed by that of the husband. There is therefore occupational competi- 
tion among men, and competition among women in their sexual attractive- 
ness, involving great interest in clothes and personal adornment together with 
the ne social skills. All this is a direct antithesis of the rural culture. 
Actually the resulting conflict is more pronounced among women than men, 
for to some extent there is occupational competition in a rural culture. Many 
farmworkers dream of owning land or at least being farmers on their own, 
and there is a modicum of promotion possible on a farm, particuiarly a large 
one. However, the external symbols of social class are at a minimum, and 
it is sometimes impossible to distinguish either farmer or farmworker or their 
respective wives. 

Theoretically a conflict of a psycho-social nature can be predicted among 
the people of Northam, but the manner of its manifestation is not so easy 
to predict. Empirically it is possible to observe the superimposition of one 
element of thes action upon another, the first the result of the conflict, the 
second a peculiar basic pattern of social action rooted in the remnants of 
the disintegrating culture. This will be seen when we consider the family 
and the system of child care. 

The psycho-social conflict which arises from the process of urbanization 
does appear to be more noticeable among the women than among the men 
in Northam. For men, contact with an urban culture consists mainly in 
the adjustment to a new type of work which, because of its simple and 
repetitive nature, can be learned easily ; hence the adjustment can be easily 
made. The roles are well defined and there is a regularity which is a miti- 
gating factor in its initial strangeness. However, with women the situation 
is more diffuse and complex, and greater uncertainty ensues, for they have 
sufficient leisure to make contact with the urban culture which provides by 
its glitter a sufficient attraction for them, a factor which is enhanced by the 
dull and ageing pattern of life in the village. Nevertheless, they tend to feel 
inferior and lacking in social skills. It is recognized that the acquisition of 
these skills and a familiarity with the ethos er fashions is a necessary 
requisite for successful (i.e., status acquiring) marriages. 

So far it has been seen that social stratification and contact with an urban 
culture are inextricably intertwined. This is not universal for; when we con- 
sider Southam, quite a different problem emerges. Here there is no estab- 
lished squirearchy and there are few large farmers. There never has been 
much mobility between the farmworker and the farmer; the social class 
lines ‘are rigid. 

The most noticeable feature in Southam is, as we have said, the existence 





* The conflict exists today but not, as is often supposed, as a class conflict ; it is a status conflict. Class 
conflict in England has been a diminishing factor for some years, but if anvthing status conflict has increased. 
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of many small farmers, or perhaps it’ would be better to call them small- 
holders. It is characteristic of all farmers and particularly of smallholders 
that they are resolved to die (the suicide rate is fairly high) rather than be 
reduced to the ranks of the farmworker. Thus farmers who are inefficient 
or who lack capital, or who are the victims of unfortunate circumstances, 
tend, when forced to give up, to move from one farm to another. This 
means that they will tend to move into another farm which is cheaper, hence 
smaller or less profitable, and where they hope to enjoy better luck. They 
seldom do, for it is obvious that they are starting each time under less favour- 
able conditions and greater disadvantages. Southam is composed of many 
such people. They are apt to be short of capital and to be inefficient ; they 
are farming poor land which, as we have pointed out, they cannot improve 
by their own efforts, and farms tend to become smaller and more numerous. 
Such smallholders are a peculiar hybrid element in a rural community ; 
insecure themselves, they aggravate the already insecure relationships. They 
are poorly educated and use primitive methods of agriculture. Their build- 
ings are in a poor state of repair. They are employed long hours on their 
land with no paid assistance in an attempt to make an uncertain margin of 
profit. Many of them are unmarried and, indeed, it is hardly a cause for 
wonder, for the lack of security allied to a cottage possessing no amenities, 
isolated in what are often uncongenial surroundings (many in valleys subject 
to excessive damp and mist) create conditions unattractive to potential wives, 
who are more and more being drawn to the towns. 

The conditions under which the smallholder lives are conducive to a 
highly individualistic and reactionary set of attitudes. Such people play little 
part in social activities and live almost entirely within the primary group— 
the family. They have affiliations neither to the farmer nor the farmworker, 
and are a major cause of the backwardness of this community. Where the 
rural community has been penetrated by urban ideas they are the main force 
reacting against them. This will be clearly seen when we refer to the system 
of education. 


4. The Family.—_{a) The System of Child Care 


In the rural area under consideration there is on the whole a fairly well- 
defined and characteristic system of child care. Children are highly valued 
both as individuals and because of their economic potentialities. They are 
given in early life a status and position within the family group that by general 
standards might be regarded as the result of excessive interest. In addition 
a considerable freedom is allowed from strict habit training in feeding and 
cleanliness ; discipline is lax until the time comes for the child to work on 
the farm, when the discipline is accompanied by responsibility and thus is 
more acceptable. Such an upbringing is conducive to a high degree of feel- 





“I am indebted to Mr. Adam Curle for this insight into the system of child care and the part it plays 
in the integration of the family unit. 
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ing of security and to a sound integration in the community as well as the 
primary unit of the family. This pattern of child care persists during the 
process of the disintegration of the rural culture for a number of reasons. 
First, it is a fundamental feature of the rural culture where the functional 
aspect is fused with an emotional orientation. It is in other words an essen- 
tial feature of the way of life, hence it is here that change is most resisted and 
most resistible. Secondly, there is little to change this practice, for with 
fewer children women can pay more attention to them and, indeed, value 
them the more. In addition to this, where the occupational pattern of the 
father has changed from a rural type of work to an urban type, the mother 
has less work to do herself. It is a characteristic feature of the urban culture 
that it provides a woman with greater leisure than if her husband is engaged 
in agriculture. The incentive to take part in farm work, to keep poultry, 
or to tend a garden is much less when a woman is divorced from her hus- 
band’s occupation. This again provides her with more time to spend on 
the children, whose whims and fancies may be more indulged. 

This local system of child care, though persisting in a village like Northam 
where rural culture is already in an advanced state of disintegration, is over- 
laid by the manifestation of the competitive factor which we mentioned in 
the section on social stratification. This competition, a phenomenon associ- 
ated with the psycho-social insecurity arising from the process of urbanization, 
centres round the children, who are held up as symbols of the status of the 
parents. A strong competitive element is expressed in the clothes they wear 
and the toys and indulgences their parents lavish on them, often out of all 
proportion to the parents’ income, or the intrinsic utility of the items pur- 
chased. Thus this competitive factor appears to have a twofold result ; the 
a status is expressed in the things done for the children and the expense 
avished on them, and a greater integration of the family unit is obtained. 
Thus the system of child care is a function of the segmentation of the society 
where family loyalties are strengthened at the expense of communal loyalties. 
This is reflected by the family rivalries and feuds which continually spring 
up. The Superintendent Minister of the Methodist Circuit, in settling a dis- 
pute between two leaders in the local chapel, admitted that he was influenced 
in his decision by the size of the respective families, for whoever received the 
adverse judgement would have left the chapel together with his family and 
relations, and in this case it might have removed faa the roll of attendance 
as many as eleven people. 


(b) The School 


In each village there is a primary school, each with a staff of two teachers. 
Their effect on their respective communities is considerable, and in one case 
in particular the school is a focal point in the culture conflict. 





5 This is reminiscent of similar ——— amongst primitive peoples such as the tch of the Kwakiutl 
Indians or the pig-economy of the Alorese. In both these cases a high degree of insecurity is i 
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The school in Midford is probably the only one which has a recognized 
and acceptable position in the institutional pattern. Here the senior mistress 
is married and lives next to the school. itself is a factor in making her 
personally me ei though she complains that she has never been able to 
get on terms of in with the inhabitants. Her popularity was increased 
when she et a: gia annual outings for children and parents during the summer 
months and generally it ap that she experiences no trouble with parents. 

In Northam there is evidence that the mothers are loth to allow the teachers 
to influence their children. Frequent di ments take place and the present 
Papeete though married and a resident in the village for eighteen years, 
“e not The children are healthy and cause no el 4 until they 

fen nS ee engender agri a 
Seerereeeretia ox Manaenedk teetteeaeds desiee in p-cocd 
conflict so marked in this village. Complaints about them are rife. Not 
only is there frequent trouble on the bus which takes them to school, but 
there is a marked change in their behaviour on their return to the village, 
which seems to show an absence of any socially integrative mechanism. 
Their inability, until very recently with the creation of the football club, to 
co-operate to utilize the various means of recreation, and their destructive 
attitude to attempts not only by the vicar and the schoolmistress but by the 
local squire, who built a well-equipped Constitutional Club and Hall, is a 
constant source of disappointment and apprehension to these people who 
note the increasing nce of delinquency and illegitimacy. The parish 
constable pone: = nd that “. . . if there is any mea e in the parish, tes at 
Northam ”. 

In Southam, where the rural culture is least disturbed, education is 
anathema. The reasons why this is so be found on two levels. In 
the first place education is something that my its roots outside the parish. 
It is ulated from sources that afe not obvious. It is associated with 
alien — and values, an anonymous administration, an unknown in- 
spectorate, and an urban school-attendance official. Mainly it means the 
periodical appointment of a teacher who is unknown and she will almost 
certainly have “ foreign” ideas. The second reason lies in the deprivation 

by the farmer, who would prefer to use his children as cheap labour 
on the land, rather than that they should be an economic liability. This is 
particularly the case with regard to the smallholder. 

The school at Southam is staffed by two teachers who both live outside 
the parish. The senior of the two did for a short time reside in the village, 
but - declared that she found life unbearable there, for the parents were 
in the habit of pestering her at all times of the day and night with regard 
o po children. Indeed, in one argument with parents she found it neces- 

ut the matter into the hands of the solicitors of the National Union 

of © Tea This action apparently had a salutary effect, for since then 

relationships have been correct, if not amicable. However, the school remains 

an unknown quantity as far as the inhabitants are concerned, and requires 
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observation. Both teachers are painfully aware that their arrival in the vil- 
lage each morning is watched, and the walk to the schoolhouse through the 
mb has an atmosphere of running the gauntlet, as silent women note their 
passage from the doorsteps. On one occasion when the school bell failed 
to ring in the morning, complaints were received. It was said that they 
liked to hear the bell ring “. . . so that we know school has started”. 
The recent institution of the practice of sending children over eleven years 
of age to the secondary schools in the towns has tended to shift the point of 
conflict away from the primary schools in the villages. Nevertheless, the 
increased school-leaving age has aggravated the hostility to education. In 
this rural area it has long been the tradition to prevent children from attend- 
ing school whenever it has been possible to do so without risking the magis- 
trate’s fine. Fifty years ago it was normal to have 20 per cent absent from 
school and in the summer months it sometimes rose to 70 per cent for days 
onend. An entry in a local diary for December 1899 records that “. . . many 
children are employed illegally”. It is not surprising to find even young 
children coming to school too tired to work when the necessities of uneconomic 
farming demand their labour. After they leave school the children tend to 
be retained on the farm as cheap, or as is often the case on smallholdings, as 
unpaid labour. In one case this resulted in a man and woman “ walking 


out ” for twenty-four years because they could not escape from their respective 
parents’ farms. 


5. Local Government.—The Position of the Parish Council in Rural 
Society 

There is a marked dissimilarity between the parish councils of Northam and 
Southam. In the former the two villages of Northam and Midford are the 
centres of electoral wards, each sending six members to the common council, 
which is larger than the Southam council. The chief difference is that, whilst 
the Northam council is fairly representative of the inhabitants, that of Southam 
is clearly not. It is instructive to look at the composition of the two. 

Northam parish council reflects the peculiar characteristics of its two 
wards. The industrialized and urbanized village of Midford has elected to 
represent it a retired farmer, a builder, a publican, a garage proprietor, a mill 
worker, and a mason’s labourer. This is indicative of the integration of the 
village, for this is a fairly representative cross-section of the inhabitants. 
Northam ward sends four farmers, the squire, and a farmworker which shows 
that the village itself is unable to take part in the government of the parish, 
for the farmers and the squire live outside the village. There appears to be 
a too great preoccupation on the part of the villagers with their uncertain 
social existence for them to accept the responsibilities of office. The whole 
council as constituted meets fairly frequently, but it is noticeable that the 
representatives of the Northam ward, being farmers, do not show much 
concern for the welfare of the village or a desire to improve its social amenities. 

Southam council is characterized by the fact that none of its members 
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was born or brought up in the parish. It is quite unrepresentative of the 
inhabitants, though considerably more enlightened than they are. It is com- 

of a farmer, a retired naval officer, a publican, the vicar, the owner 
of a club, a retired professional woman, and a retired London businessman. 

Many ag regard parish councils as anachronisms. This is a view 
shared not only by people in the rural area but is frequently expressed by 
people in Southam even amongst members themselves. It is felt that they 
do not serve a useful purpose ; that they are powerless to get what is wanted 
and unable to prevent what is not. It must be admitted that there is some 
truth in this, for parish councils have over a period of years lost a lot of their 

wer to the central authorities at rural district and county level. Neverthe- 

, it is likely that this attitude is a rationalization of some deeper dissatisfac- 
tion. It is er fe true that, even when they could be usefully employed, little 
attention is paid to them. An example may help to nn this clear. In 
Southam in 1941 the post office was situated at one end of the village, it was 
then moved to a more central position about seventy yards away. In 1949 
the postmistress felt she arora another house, one with a garden, and so 
she proposed moving to a house two doors away from the origina) site. his 
gave rise to a great dea) of acrimonious criticism and the parish council decided 
to hold a public meeting where complaints could be received and the matter 
settled. When the meeting was held not a single inhabitant attended. 

The ineffectiveness of the parish councils in the specifically rural parish, 
such as Southam, rests for the most part in the lack of what Max Weber 
called “ legitimacy ”.(9) ‘Weber classified legitimacy as resting on traditional, 
rational, and charismatic grounds. Thus the basis for traditional legitimacy 
depends on the established belief in the sanctity of immemorial traditions and 
those exercising authority under them. Rational legitimacy depends on the 
belief in the legality of the pattern of normative rules and the right of those 
appointed under them to issue orders. Charismatic legitimacy rests on the 
devotion to the specific and — authority of an individual person 
and the normative patterns or order revealed or ordained by him. In the 
particular case we are concerned with, it is the first two which are applicable. 

For centuries the legitimacy was of a traditional nature, but during the 
past century the squirearchy, who were accepted under this frame of refer- 
ence, have disappeared for the most part, or, where they have not, they are 
less acceptable both because they are nouveau riche and because there are doubts 
about the basis of traditional legitimacy itself. Thus in Southam there is no 
squire in the traditional sense. The-leading landowner is a retired solicitor. 
And in Northam the squire, though the owner of a large estate, is only the 
second generation of a family who made their fortune in industry and acquired 
a title since their present estate came into their hands. 

It is possible in a rural culture like that of Southam, that, if the few large 
farmers had assumed the authority thus vacated by the squirearchy, the tra- 
ditional basis would have been retained ; however, the traditional basis of 
their relationships has altered too. Today the farmer has little to do with 
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the parish where he farms, and he has barely any contact with the villages 
or hamlets, save insofar as he has tied cottages there. He buys his necessi- 
ties, as he sells his produce, in the market town, and the possession of a car 
enables him to keep in direct contact with the urban area and so by-passes 
the villages. In Northam, though several farmers sit on the council, it is 
thought that they do so not because of any interest in the village, which is 
obviously neglected, but because the landowning squire exerts his influence 
to prevent the council being in the hands of the Midford ward. 

The parish council is a relatively modern institution as far as its present- 
day form is concerned. In 1857 the number of Parliamentary voters was 
only 71 in Northam and 69 in Southam. Today it is designed to fit into 
a framework of rational legitimacy, but this is a function of an urban and 
bureaucratic culture. It is still alien to the rural way of life which it seeks 
to replace. Thus should the farmworker, the blacksmith, the carpenter, or 
the smallholder desire to stand for election to the council (which they do 
not), they cannot find supporters. Their right to sit in the seat of authority 
is questioned as well as the arena of the authoritative body itself. Never- 
theless, parish councils are necessary evils which have to be chosen and so, 
in Southam, where they are not under socia) pressures as in Northam, they 
choose outsiders, or more correctly they only permit outsiders to sit on them. 
What could be more fitting than to choose outsiders to sit on a council that 
outsiders have decreed should exist? Thus, in Southam at least, the parish 
council, once elected, is ignored. 

The rural area where culture contact is at a minimum is thus without 
a head ; the squirearchy has for the most part vanished or plays but a shadow 
of its former role; the few big farmers have isolated themselves from the 
life of the village ; the parish councils pass unrecognized ; the schoolteachers 
for the most part are representatives of external authority ; the church betrays 
a marked inability to supply incumbents who are either young enough or 
possessed of the requisite ability to provide leadership, and the inhabitants 
are unable to produce from their et those who might fill the gap. Thus 
the rural society is atomized, having no force which by either attraction or 
compulsion can weld it into an integrated whole. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


It is incumbent upon the writer to sum up the foregoing: analysis but, 
before doing so, it must be pointed out that this study was not undertaken 
with a view to the establishment of general laws of social change. Our aim 
is more modest, it is to describe the chief features which have contributed 
to the disintegration of the rural culture in this rural area. The enormous 
differences between our three villages, all within a few miles of each other, 
should warn us against attempting anything grandiose. 

So far it has been our aim to illustrate the working of two factors, economic 
and social deprivations, and culture contact. It is hoped that some light has 
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been shed on the effects of these two factors, but some more will be said of 
a general nature. In addition a brief enumeration of the main problems will 
be made, for it is only the possibility of improving, where improvement is 
needed, that justifies our researches. 


Social Structure of a Rural Community 
In this rural area it will be observed that an increasing incidence of cul- 


ture contact is concomitant with a decreasing degree of economic deprivation, 
but not necessarily with a decreasing degree of social deprivation. We must 
—— the two forms of deprivation. There is a danger that we may 

ider economic deprivation the root of the evil, but this is not so, for we 
can see in the village of Northam a greater amount of economic welfare than 
has probably ever existed before, in spite of the loss of position and popula- 
tion. It is impossible to find either unemployed or paupers there today. 
The social silent a function of change, oa er brought about by changes 
in population or economy, or arising from the new forms of social action 
associated with urbanization.(s) 

The nature of the social problem of change requires some explanation. 
a have told us that love or approval is a basic factor in the struc- 
turing of the personality. This in turn depends on the structure of the family, 
its traditions, practices, orientation, and so forth. However, the institution 
of the family is only one of many institutions in a society which also play 
a part. We can therefore say that the personality structure of an individual 
is a function of the social structure ; indeed, the personality structure and 
the institutional structure are two sides of the same thing. Allowing for the 
manifold variations in the social institutions of a community, a characteristic 
pattern of attitudes, or, as we have called it, a culture pattern, is developed. 
Such a culture pattern is different in different communities. Inasmuch as the 
personality structures of the individuals in a community have been moulded 
m a compatible manner, that is where there are no deviants, individuals will 
have a strong attachment to this culture pattern. It is the essence of a rural 
community, or indeed of any community, that it attempts to provide for its 
own sake an institutional pattern of life which is wholly desirable. In his 
book Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, Ferdinand Ténnies has brought out the 

feature of a community, which unlike an association is not 
@ means to an end, but is an end in itself. There is an intrinsic value in a 
community. This is obvious, for man cannot live except he lives in a com- 
munity ; the family is such a community, especially to a young child. If 
we make this our point of departure we can mserer that to be rejected by 
our community is something which is extremely painful. This is not onl 
true of individuals, but of communities themselves. If a community fin 
that it is no longer wholly acceptable to a wider community (such as a nation) 
of which it is a part, then something will happen. We can, as some writers 
have done, an of a “ social neurosis”, or we can, like Durkheim, speak 


of anomie.(2) Whatever we call this phenomenon is unimportant ; what is 
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important is the resultant syndrome. In such a community, to re-establish 
satisfactory relationships, change must take place, and this change takes on 
the aspect of a threat ; this gives rise to a reaction. If the community pos- 
sesses elasticity then the reaction will be to facilitate the change, if not, then 
the change will be resisted. Where resistance takes place it will be for two 
reasons. First, because it involves a change to some new and unknown form, 
or one imperfectly known. Secondly, use the new form is known to 
be inferior to the one it seeks to ei These reasons may be conscious 
among some members of the community, but for the most part they tend 
to be unconscious. In our study, where conscious reasons can be seen to 
operate, we have endeavoured to make them explicit. Such is the case in 
the smallholder’s attitude to education ; he asks, “. . . education for what ?” 
It is little use to him to have educated children if their education is divorced 
from everything that is important to his family and his way of life. However, 
we cannot pn. the reaction solely in such terms. 

In all societies there is a certain rate of change, but if the rate increases 
beyond a certain point it becomes unacceptable. The point varies from society 
to society. In modern western society the rate of change acceptable is high, 
because there has developed over several centuries a considerable elasticity in 
the institutional pattern. This is something that has not taken place in this 
rural society, where clearly one of the rural communities has been untouched 
by modern influences until very recently, and another has been affected for 
only a half century. 

When we speak of an unconscious element in the reaction to social change, 
we do not necessarily imply a group-mind theory. We can assume that, in 
any community where relationships are familiar and relatively static, any 
change is regarded as a threat to its very existence, even where the change 
promises to bring indulgences. Indeed, the urban influences promise better 
sanitation, electricity, and other social benefits, but these provoke the same 
reaction as the less desirable ones. This is supported by the evidence mani- 
fest in the parish council records of Southam Soe the early nineteen-thirties, 
which show a rejection of proposals put forward to hasten the advent of 
social amenities like a water supply and electricity. There is a wisdom in 
this reaction which is common to all primitive societies. For in primitive 
societies the institutions are not discrete entities but are parts of an order, 
and, as Adam Curle has pointed out, if change is imposed on them through 
some external agency the whole social structure is liable to collapse.(1) This 
is the prime root of the psycho-social conflict which we have several times 
referred to, There are, pawn other elements involved in this conflict 


where a certain degree of change has taken place—a conflict inherent in the 
urban culture itself. 


The Disintegrative Element in Urban Culture 


It is not our intention to embark upon a detailed analysis of the disinte- 
gtative manifestations of urban culture, but to consider the relevant aspects 
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of this disintegration as it affects the rural community. In Midford especially 
there has been a wide acceptance of the urban culture, so much so that the 
village exhibits much the same atmosphere as a suburban area. In doing so 
it has to some extent passed through one period of disintegration only to 
enter another, or rather there have been superimposed on certain disharmonies 
others inherent in the new order. We wish to single out three particular 
features. One, the greater rate of change, has already been mentioned. It 


* is one with which, despite the elasticity of its institutional structure, the urban 


culture finds increasing difficulty in coping. The remaining two centre round 
the occupational pattern, and education. 

The process of rationalization, which Weber described as being an essen- 
tial prerequisite of modern industrial life, implies a segmentation of roles. 
Thus there is a dichotomy between the role at work and the role at home 
and these roles are in many cases incompatible. The incompatible require- 
ments which demand competition as well as co-operation, exploitation as 
well as reciprocity in the economic and social-political fields respectively are 


ources of ambivalence which give rise to insecurity and confusion. This is 


Npplicable also to children whose roles in the school and the home likewise 


give rise to incompatible attitudes. Even within a single institution like the 
school, as Ben S. Morris has pointed out, we find a structure which tends to 
promote asocial traits.(7) This is clearly noticeable in the marked change in 
children’s attitudes when they leave the primary school in the village to attend 
the secondary school in the town. This element of insecurity in the urban 
culture is further seen in the compulsive round of urban entertainments i. 
the of the younger members of the tion, which is indicative o 
a ioe for sociabiliey without poontnen + A Pin bidboed in 1946 an attempt 
oc nr te one made to overcome this, when a group of teenagers 
y, and without any a t external influence, spontaneously appeared 
at the local Methodist in an attempt to find the centre of their social 
security within the village itself, but the movement was shortlived, due largely 
to the lack of leadership amongst the older members of the chapel. Generally 
the young people are a problem, particularly in Northam, where the children 
are more urbanized than the older inhabitants of the village. It is possible 
that much is due to the superimposition of these manifestations of insecurity 
upon the mode of upbringing : we have shown is peculiar to this area. 


The Problems of the Rural Community 


Although it is impossible to isolate entirely the problems which have 
become apparent in our study, we can see a number of factors around which 
disharmonies have eopulliend The first we wish to mention is the economic 
background ; the other two are the spearheads of the urban penetration, 
namely the problems of education and local government. 

1. The economy of the rural area varies from place to place, but in one 
community it is rn that the dis-economy in farming could be rectified. 


Where farms are operating at less than optimum capacity or where there is 
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a deficiency in capital and efficient management, there is room for planning 
authorities to e improvements. Perhaps the remedy which springs to 
mind first is that of reducing the number of economic units with a view to 
the more extensive use of mechanical methods, but there are other possibili- 
ties such as changing the type of agriculture. It is possible in this area, for 
example, to retain the small unit and still be able to increase the welfare of 
the farming community if such types of farming as pig-farming were encour- 
aged. This kind of remedy depends a great deal on the central government 
for, to stimulate pig-farming, for instance, it would be necessary to alter the 
allocation of wart foodstuffs, the controlled price of barley, and the avail- 
ability of fish-meal and maize. There is indeed a whole gamut of economic 
possibilities apart from attempts to increase the productivity of agriculture. 
For example, the establishment of light industries and more widespread 
afforestation are two lines of economic activity that may be considered. 
Such economic remedies are almost wholly within the power of a planning 
authority in a controlled economy. The social problems inveleed in this, 
however, we must strongly emphasize, present more difficult issues. 

2. Education in a rural community should obviously be different from 
that in an urban community, if it is desired to retain anything of a rural cul- 
ture. It is by no means certain that this is realized by the educational authori- 
ties. On the other hand, the necessity of raising the educational standard is 
very often not appreciated in rural areas where the increasing complexi 
and technology of agriculture requires more than an intuitive and rule-of- 
thumb of knowledge. It is well known among agriculturalists that 
much of the land is not being cultivated to the fullest extent, thus an education 
designed to this end would do much to integrate education and agriculture. 
Apart from this, however, we have suggested that there are educational 
problems inherent in the very nature of the system of education as it exists 
today throughout the country. It is not our desire to expatiate on these 
problems, but to point to them as one of the problems which urbanization 
is bringing to the rural community. 

3- Perhaps it is the parish nel that presents the most pertinent problems 
to the social scientist. Whilst it is felt that a great deal could be done in 
re-establishing their importance, the nature of the problem is such as to make 
it necessary to evolve therapeutic techniques which are, as yet, undeveloped. 
It is clear that the function of the parish council has altered, or rather that 
its former function has lapsed considerably and, so far, without a new one 
being found. It is possible that much could be effected in this direction, for, 
if social problems are to be satisfactorily tackled, the democratic element 
must be increased. The parish council provides a potential link between the 
local inhabitants and the central government, using the term “ central govern- 
ment” to cover all administrations and planning authorities outside the parish 
boundaries. A new function for parish councils would involve a greater 
degree of personal mediation between the anonymous external authorities 
and the face-to-face group of the village and parish. More sympathy and 
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understanding of specifically local problems and a more effective propaganda 
would probably go a long way toward diminishing the present hostile attitudes 


_ which are continually being built up.(6) 


If some such steps as we have indicated were taken to help rural com- 
munities make the necessary adjustments arising out of the accelerated pace 
of social change, then the way would be paved for a synthesis of what is of 
value in rural society and the higher\material standards which an industrial 
society can offer. . 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 





THE METHODOLOGY OF STUDYING RUMOR 
TRANSMISSION 


KURT BACK, LEON FESTINGER, BERNARD HYMOVITCH, 
HAROLD KELLEY, STANLEY SCHACHTER AND 
JOHN THIBAUT? 





Interest in the rumor process has mainly centered upon the content of 
rumors (2), (5), distortions in rumors (1) and how widely circulated they 
are (2), (3). Fantastically false rumors easily attract attention and are fre- 
quently taken as dramatic illustrations of the more general process. There 
has been little attempt to study the details of the transmission of rumors or 
information except with respect to distortions which occur. 

There are a number of questions concerning the exact details of such 
social transmission processes which are important to answer for an adequate 
understanding of the process. These questions can be summarized as : “ What 
are the determinants of who communicates what to whom?” In order to 


be able to answer specific parts of this general question a methodology must 
be on hand which can : 


1. Obtain accurate reporting of the rumor or information at various points in 
its transmission. 
2. Obtain accurate reporting of all, or an adequate sample of, the communications 


which take place. 


The technical methodological problems which one faces here seem to be 
quite difficult. In the laboratory the investigator can approach a solution by 
close observation of his group which through his manipulation has a limited 
life span and a narrow space of free movement. The experimenter may even 
restrict communication to written messages in order to preserve the content 
and he may intercept these messages to record time and direction of trans- 
mission. In studying real life situations, however, such controls are not 





1 The work reported was conducted when all authors were members of the staff of the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics of the University of Michigan. Kurt Back is now on the staff of the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Stanley Schachter is a member of the Department of Psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. John Thibaut is affiliated with the Department of Psychology of Boston University. 
The other authors are on the staff of the Research Center for Group Dynamics. The study was conducted 
under ONR Contract N6éonr—23212 NR 151-698 with the Office of Naval Research. 
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available. We shall discuss two methods which have been used to date to 
study the details of the communication process in real life situations. 


Post Rumor Interviews 


This method consists of interviewing all or a sample of the members 
of the social structure at some point in time after a given rumor had been 
circulating. The interview may include questions about whether or not the 

nm has heard specific things, from whom did he hear them, to whom 
ete told them, and when and in what settings have these transmissions 
taken place. If the total organization can be interviewed the method has 
the obvious advantage of obtaining data from every member. Thus, on 
the surface, the method appears clearly adequate to study the problems involved. 

Two experiences in the use of this method for studying the transmission 
of information indicate that there are serious difficulties in its use. Most of 
these difficulties center about the inability of people to report from whom 
they heard —_ and to whom they told them. Certainly after considerable 
time has elapsed, and even after only a short time interval, only very vague 
and unreliable information about transmission is obtained in this manner. 

Festinger, Cartwright, et al. (3) attempted to study the details of the 
transmission of a rumor which had arisen spontaneously in a housing project. 
The rumor was hostile to a program of community activities then under way 
in the project. Its content was quite dramatic and it had considerable impact 
on the community, causing a temporary cessation of all community activities. 
A sample of the residents of the project were interviewed about six months 
after the rumor. They were asked questions to find out whether or not they 
had heard the rumor, and from whom, whether or not they had told the 
rumor, and to whom. 

The rumor had been dramatic enough in its content and in its impact 
on the community for the residents to have had clear memories for it. There 
was no difficulty in determining whether they had or had not heard the 
rumor. Those who had heard it were quite definite about it and were able 
to recall quite small details of its content. There was much more vagueness 
about whether or not they had told the rumor. Many didn’t know, and 
responses such as “I may have or may not have—I can’t remember ”, were 
quite common. No data at all could be obtained about whom they had 
heard it from, or to whom they had told it. Here there was complete vague- 
ness. People simply did not know these details of the transmission. 

Festinger, Schachter and Back (4) attempted to study rumor transmission 
making the best possible use of an interview method. Instead of using a 
spontaneous rumor whose origins might be difficult to trace they planted, in 
quite realistic fashion, two clearly distinguishable items of information in a 
community. The items of information were relevant to activities in which 
the community was engaging. All residents of the community were inter- 
viewed from 24 to 48 hours after the items had been planted. 

Even after such a short interval there was considerable vagueness in the 
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responses to the interviews concerning from whom they had heard the informa- 
tion, and to whom they told it. Some could not remember from whom 
they had heard it ; some reported not having told it although others reported 
having heard it from them. It was possible, however, to make a recon- 
struction of unknown accuracy of the transmission process in spite of the 
fact that there were relatively few transmissions where the data gathered from 
the communicator and the recipient checked ee With anything 
less than a 100 per cent coverage of the members of the community the data 
would have been of very little value. 

It almost seems as though people perceive and remember only the “ thing ”, 
that is, the content of information, and tend not to perceive the medium 
through which it comes, that is, who tells it to them. More explorations 
seem indicated of possible improvements in using interviews to record trans- 
mission of information but it seems clear that this method is not the final 
answer to our problem. 


Participant Observation 

This method consists essentially of having the communication process 
observed by co-operating members within the social structure which we wish 
to study. We shall, below, describe a use of participant observers which we 
employed to study the direction of communication in a hierarchical organiz- 
ation. Our primary interest was in whether particular kinds of information 
would tend to be relayed in upward or downward directions within the 
authority structure of the group. 

The first step was to get the permission of the director of the organization 
to employ this technique and to obtain from him information about the 
authority structure, work structure and physical arrangement of the organiza- 
tion. The organization had five levels in its hierarchy and employed about 
fifty-five members. On the basis. of the director’s information we selected 
a small number of members at different levels in the organization to act as our 
co-operating observers. These co-operators were also interviewed in order 
to obtain their perceptions of the various structural aspects of the organization 
and also to obtain knowledge about sociometric groupings within it. This 
additional information (which was considerably more detailed with respect 
to certain parts of the organization than that which we had obtained from the 
director) indicated the necessity for adding other persons to our list of co-oper- 
ating observers. Eventually, we had a group of seven participant observers 
selected out of the total organization. The bases for selecting these co~ 
operators were as follows : 


1. There should be a co-operator from each of the major authority levels of the 
organization. 

2. The co-operators should be strategically placed within the sociometric structure 
of the organization ; that is, each of the major social cliques within the group 
should be represented. 
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3. The co-operators should be spread around in terms of their work location. 
4. People should be selected who would be motivated to do a good job and who 


would be able to maintain secrecy about their observer functions for the course 


of the study. 


The plan of the study was to plant a series of rumors at various levels in 
the organization and to have the co-operators record the transmissions of these 
planted items as thoroughly as possible. Before each rumor was planted each 
co-operator was told i it was to be planted and the exact content of the 
rumor involved. Because of our interest in studying the direction of the 
transmission, and so as not to bias the co-operators, they were not told with 
whom the rumor was to be planted. 

Since each rumor was only a very small part of the total volume of com- 
munication within the organization, the co-operators would be behaving 
naturally in their member roles for the greater part of their working day. 
When the rumor was told to them or when they overheard it, they were 
instructed (if it were at all natural or possible without arousing suspicion) to 
ask questions of the person telling the rumor in order to ascertain as much 
as they could about more remote links in its transmission. They were also 
instructed to record accurately the content of the rumor as they heard it and 
other information they had learned as soon as possible after hearing it. These 


records, containing the time of hearing the rumor, the specific content, from - 


whom it was heard, and to whom it was told, were transmitted to the in- 
vestigators within several hours so that we were able to keep very close track 
of the progress of the rumors. The co-operators were instructed never to 
pass the current rumor on. The first time they heard the rumor they were 
to act as if it were new to them. Then, in order to avoid possible detection, 
the second time they heard it they were to indicate that they had heard some- 
thing about it but wanted to know more. 

The procedure seemed to be quite feasible and no co-operator reported 
any difficulty or any unnatural behavior being forced on their part. Having 
to watch for only one rumor at a time placed no undue burden upon them 
and permitted them to carry on their normal behavior. During a four-month 

iod nine separate rumors were planted in the organization—some of which 
spread considerably and others not at all. At the end of the four-month 
study we conducted a group interview with the total membership of the 
organization in an attempt to ascertain, for each of the rumors, all of the 
persons who had heard it. By checking these data against the more detailed 
data obtained from our co-operators we could estimate the extent of coverage 
of the communication process which we had obtained using seven co-operators. 
The data from the co-operators accounted for 78 per cent of the persons who 
—— having heard any of the rumors. In other words, using 13 per cent 
of the organization as co-operators we were able to obtain data on 78 per cent 
of the communications that occurred. 

Some of our findings from this study will give an indication of the value 
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of this method of data collection. Of the nine rumors which were planted, 
two were relevant mainly to a particular sub-group within the organization. 
The other seven rumors which were relevant to the entire organization pro- 
duced seventeen acts of communication which our co-operators recorded.* 
Eleven of these communications were directed upward in the hierarchy, four 
were directed to someone on the same level as the communicator and only 
two communications were directed downward. - 

The other two rumors were relevant mainly to a six-member morale 
committee which existed in the organization. One of our co-operators was 
a member of this committee. The rumor, that some questionnaire data the 
morale committee had gathered were lost, was planted within the committee. 
In about fifteen minutes it had spread to the entire committee. In four days, 
however, there was only one communication about it to anyone outside the 
committee. 

Four days after this rumor had been inserted, the rumor that the data had 
been found was planted in the committee. Within one hour this information 
had been communicated to all but one of the members of the committee. 
This last member, the representative of the lowest status level in the organiz~ 
ation, did not find out about it until she specifically asked one of the other 
committee members about developments concerning the data. This time 
there were no communications at all to anyone outside of the committee. 

One of the rumors which did not spread at all clearly evoked very strong 
restraints against communication, The rumor concerned the impending 
aggravation of a condition which was already a source of much discontent. 
Both persons with whom it was planted, when asked about it later, said they 
did not want to be identified as knowing anything about this matter and so 
had not told anyone about it. Why in this case such restraints were aroused 
while in other instances, which we know about anecdotally, such “‘ fear pro- 
voking ” rumors spread considerably is an extremely interesting problem. 

These results of this frankly exploratory study are certainly suggestive 
enough to indicate that additional work along such lines will be fruitful. 


Difficulties of the Method of Participant Observation 


There are two weaknesses which are now apparent in the use of participant 
observers to record communication processes. It will take considerable 
further work to estimate accurately the seriousness of these weaknesses and 
to design methods of overcoming them. 


1. Bias in the sampling of communications recorded: The data gathered by 
means of co-operators can clearly never be actually all of the communications 
which occur concerning a particular item. We must consequently regard the 
method as a technique of sampling from the total number of communications 
which occur and we must be concerned with the problem of the randomness 





* Two of the rumors produced no acts of communication at all. Some reasons for the low amount of 
communication obtained will be given below. 
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of the sample which we obtain. In the study described above we failed to 
record slightly more than 20 per cent of the communications which took place. 
We have no indication of selective factors which may or may not have operated 
in making this 20 per cent different from the 80 per cent which we did record. 


. Artificial limiting of the communication process: In the study which we 


described we do not know to what extent the rule against our co-operators 
themselves transmitting the rumor restricted the spread below what it would 
normally have been or perhaps even altered the direction in which items might 
have been communicated. In essence, the method involved closing up a 
number of links in the usual communication network. The criteria which 
we used in selecting co-operators (the adequacy of which was probably respons- 
ible for the large degree of coverage which we obtained) obviously meant the 
removal from the communication chains of fairly important persons : persons 
who were at the center of sociometric cliques or who were in strategic positions 
in the work structure. These persons might under normal circumstances 
have been the main transmitters of such information and rumor. Method- 
ological research which would give us knowledge of the effects of such removal 
of links in the communication chains is necessary. 


. The practical problems of doing such research cannot be ignored. Many 


organizations will have considerable hesitation about allowing rumors to be 
planted and about allowing their members to act as data collectors. Even an 
organization which will permit such a study to be made will undoubtedly 
impose severe limitations on the content and nature of the rumors to be planted. 
The feelings of the co-operators about indulging in such “ secret activities” 
and the possible effects of later revealing their role must also be seriously 
considered. 

These problems can be solved, and were in the pilot study which we conducted, 
but their solution is a necessary prerequisite to conducting the research. 
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Social Work as Human Relations. Community Service Society of New York. 
Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 


This book is a collection of papers first given as lectures in celebration of the rooth 
anniversary of the Community Service Society of New York, and the soth rss pa 
of the New York School of Social Work. The papers have now been published wi 
the object of increasing understanding of the present problems of social welfare, and 
contributing to a more effective approach to these po by drawing on knowledge 
from the medical and social sciences and the practice of social and health work. 

The book is divided into three parts covering three main topics: Theory and 
Techniques of Social Work, Professional Training, and Vistas in Human Relations. 
The first two are mainly connected with the practice and theory of social work, and the 
third deals on a wider canvas with its relation to world affairs. The book as a whole 
possesses the advantages and disadvantages which inevitably attend such a publication. 
It presents, often brilliantly, the views of a number of people on matters about which 
they have thought deeply and had long experience, and it covers a broad range of related 
topics. On the other hand, it leaves the reader somewhat frustrated, for none of the 
wr pe can be much more than touched on, and reading requires rapid changes in frames 
of reference which are not always easy to achieve. 

The main impression which the book is likely to leave with the reader, particularly 
perhaps the British reader, is the firm belief of the authors in social work as a profession 
which has already achieved considerable status, and is conscious of the value of its con- 
tribution to human affairs. Nevertheless, the authors are very aware of the problems 
still to be faced, particularly, for example, in the spheres of selection and training ; the 
need for further professionalization ; and the relation of social work proper to the other 
social sciences, the drawing of boundaries between them, the contribution they can make 
to each other in terms of knowledge and skill, and how they can most effectively colla- 
borate to contribute to the welfare of the community. 

The main theme throughout is the belief in the possibility of applying scientific 
method to human affairs, and a strong plea is made for its application to social work, 
where much research needs to be done both on problems and techniques. 

This is an interesting and at times an exciting collection of papers. 

I. E. P. M. 
Resolving Social Conflicts, by Kurt Lewin. Harper, New York. 

These thirteen papers, written by Lewin between 1935 and 1946, have been chosen 
to comprise this volume because of their unifying theme, the application to social 
problems of the field theory concepts of dynamic psychology. It therefore constitutes, 
states Gordon Allport in his Foreword, “a convenient source book of Lewinian social 
psychology”. The fact that each of the studies is concrete and “‘ case anchored ” means 
that one sees the principles enunciated in “ A Dynamic Theory of or ” and 
“ Principles of Topological Psychology ” being applied to solving practical problems of, 
for example, prejudice, leadership, education. A second volume is projected which 
will bring together the more theoretical of Lewin’s papers, but in this first we see field 
theory in action—“ the analysis of the nature and causes of social conflicts and the 
search for techniques capable of preventing or resolving them”. 

In the two volumes mentioned above Lewin bane a figure somewhat remote ; 
it may have been that the rationality of his approach obscured the existence of the 
feeling man, and therefore little of Lewin as a person was conveyed to the reader. 
Quite a different atmosphere pervades the present volume ; a strong feeling of Lewin 
the man comes through. Here a sense of and, at times, urgent—involvement is 
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apparent in the problems he discusses, and a strong personal desire to contribute to their 
resolution. 

The range of interest revealed by Lewin here is extremely wide. As might be 

his own experience led him to think much about the problem of Germany ; 
Part I of the book, “ Problems of Changing Culture”, has Germany as the main area 
of reference. Part II, “ Conflicts in Face-to-Face Groups ”’, utilizes as illustrative material 
both the industrial and the small family group, while problems of minority groups loom 
large in the last part of the book, “‘ Inter-Group Conflicts and Group Belongingness ”’. 

One of the most vivid presentations in the book has an industrial setting, a garment 
factory. It describes a conflict situation between a supervisor and a mechanic concern- 
ing the order of priority of repair of machines for the supervisor's group of operators, 
the conflict being ssecciagel ve tie operators. There is a step-by-step description of 
the development of insight by the disputants, resulting from an objective presentation 
to them of the facts of the case ; the production by the group of operators of a plan to 
meet their repair priorities ; and the acceptance of this plan by supervisor and mechanic. 
Though we may quibble at some of the details of technique used—for example, the 
fact that the three groups never met face to face on the common problem—we cannot 
but admire the quality of the analysis by Lewin of this total situation. 

In applying in this book his concepts to a wide range of social problems, we are 
given a powerful demonstration of a master not simply applying his tools in a series of 
situations, but using each situation as a means of proving refining his tools. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, it may be that “ Resolving Social Conflicts”, 
which illustrates field theory concepts expounded elsewhere, will, in fact, become 
accepted as a natural introduction to the detailed study of those concepts. 

A. M. 


Male and Female,‘by Margaret Mead. Gollancz, London. 


Mead is something of a fer napcin and a new book by her is an event, 
not only for anthropologists, but for all who are interested in man and society. Though 
well armed with the conventional skills, she brazenly relies on intuition as well as in- 
duction, on sensitivity rather than statistics, and on flesh and blood rather than abstraction. 
as many disagree with her and some disapprove, but no one can afford 
to ignore her. 

For the last fifteen years or so, since she was quite a young woman, she has acted 
as a sort of reconnaissance unit, probing and searching in advance of the main force of 
social scientists. She returns from these forays full of intelligence, some true, some 
false, some out of perspective, but all providing material for those of us in the van. In 
the meantime she is off once more, a vital and almost unique element in the striking 
forces of science. 

Her function, however, is not only one of scientific reconnaissance, but of reporting 
back to the non-technical public. By this means she has done as much as anyone living 
to maintain a climate of opinion in which humane and moderate values may be pre- 
served. The impression given by her latest work is that she conceives her role as being 
less that of a scientist than that of an educator, and because she rightly believes that 
she has something important to tell to a large and varied public, po adapts her style 
accordingly. In this way she loses some technical punch, but it is probably a calculated 
and justifiable sacrifice. 

She deals skilfully and “‘ therapeutically” with her subject. To accustom readers 
to the idea that habit and tradition mould attitudes about sex and sex roles, she treats 
them to a kaleidoscopic picture of the way in which seven primitive societies create their 
stereotypes about the male and female attributes. The points are made with a gentle 
insistence which must lead the most bigoted to consider his own society objectively. 
The ground being thus prepared, she analyses the position of the two sexes in contem- 
porary America, where, of course, there is much that applies to England and Europe. 
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This is probably the most important section of the book. It is certainly the most 
original, for much of the previous material has appeared in “ Coming of age in Samoa”, 
“Growing up in New Guinea”, and “ Sex and Temperament in three primitive 
societies”. In her analysis of the traditions, attitudes, and values which combine to 

roduce certain forms of behaviour in, and towards, children—and which consequentl 

foe the basis of the adult conception of the sex role—she uses a series of arguments which 
cannot be abstracted without losing much of their impact. The book must be read 
in its entirety, and will be found to have a remarkable cumulative effect. It certainly 
provides cause for argument, but at the same time gives the impression that something 
on a grand scale has been attempted and achieved. There are gaps, irrelevancies, in- 
consistencies, and looseness of construction, but these are unimportant. Less creative 
workers can remedy them later and at leisure. 

“* Male and Female” should be of great value to psychiatrists and to all social scien- 
tists concerned with the etiology of social and personal disharmonies. Anthropologists, 
oddly enough, are least liable to make constructive use of it, since the total social struc- 
ture, within which the discussed phenomena take place, is not clearly enough delineated 
for many purely sociological hypotheses to be developed. 

On the other hand, it bristles with implicit hypotheses for the social psychologist, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that they will be promptly and meticulously followed up 
and elaborated. The debt owed to Dr. Mead, and to all powerful and original thinkers, 
can only be repayed by putting their ideas to some constructive and positive purpose. 

A. C, 


The Infancy of Speech and the Speech of Infancy, by Leopold Stein. Methuen, London. 

Most theories of the origin of speech fail to convince, in that they seem to assume 
an almost deliberate attempt to construct language ; little attention is paid to the 
dynamic, social, and unconscious aspects of the process. In this book Dr. Stein throws 
his net widely to obtain clues—anatomy, neurology, prehistoric archacology, biology, 
sociology, psychoanalysis, and the evidence from infant speech and the speech defects 
of adults are all considered with a wealth of erudition and considerable lucidity of expres- 
sion. Two fundamental phonetic processes are described : voicing and clicking The 
former, based on the expulsion of air over the vocal cords, Pee os a the urge to eject 
“ bad air’, to cope with primitive anxiety, and hence to deal with dangers from within, 
Clicking, on the other hand, is based on mouth movements and originates in sucking at 
the mother’s breast. It symbolizes a response to stimuli from without, to the mother- 
child relationship and thus to the archetype of the group. Originally these two processes 
are separate both in the infant and in the history of human development but gradually 
they come to be superimposed on each other. Clicking, or mouth movements, interrupt 
the flow of voice, and words begin to be formed. The earliest words are of the 
“ bababa”’, “‘ mamama”’ type, until later modifications lead to speech as we know it. 
Reiteration of this sort remains, however, a characteristic of primitive languages. The 
Maori vocabulary contains 169 reiterative words per tho and Tonga 166, as com- 
pared with the English, French, or Greek 2-3 per thousand. 

As a completely novel approach to the problems of speech development, this book is 
inevitably provocative. Nevertheless the writer convincingly in tracing the 
origins of speech from the purely emotive to the symbolic and conceptual level. Very 
few books indeed combine such charm of style with so much and (a very different 
matter) so well-digested knowledge. 

J. A.C.B. 
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